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Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  ths  Sew  York  Post-office. 

Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCNDAT-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  in  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aidand 
share  In  the  blessing.  125.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  t'OO  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Banckopt,  Dls.  Secretarj-, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N,  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Sa.muel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  t>ecause  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,(XI0  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  S^IO  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P..M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11.40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RUSSELL,  SeC.;  Wm.  F.  BARNARD,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  fhls  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  d  estltute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $300  to  #500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas..  150  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 
AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York;  publishes  the  SaUors'  Maoazint,  the  Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Bnat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


HORSEBACK  EXCURSION  THROUGH  SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1899. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Penniman,  Professor  in  Berea  College, 
Kentucky,  will  conduct  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  a  horseback  excursion  tnrough  the  mountains  of  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  for  thirty-one  days  from  July  14  to  August 
14,  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  return.  The  camp  train  will 
move  short  distances  at  first,  and  later  about  twenty 
miles  a  day.  Important  places  caves,  streams,  mines 
battle  sites  timber  lands,  etc.,  will  be  seen  in  constant 
succession.  A  cook,  with  competent  assistants,  will  be 
in  charge  of  tbe  culinary  department.  On  Sundays  the 
excursion  will  rest  in  some  selected  place.  The  excur¬ 
sion  will  start  from  Berea  College,  thence  to  Baby  Mam¬ 
moth  Cave,  then  through  Jackson  County  to  Natural 
Bridge  and  Torrent,  through  Breathitt  County  and 
Hindman  to  Whltesburg,  to  Big  Stone  Gap,  to  Sfauwa- 
nee,  to  the  white  top  Marble  Mountains  in  Tennessee: 
home  to  Berea. 

For  particulare..  address^" 

Prof.  Penniman,  Berea  College,  Berva,  Ky.  - 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  iterfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
rem^v  for  Dlarrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  sak  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


A  novel  camping  party  is  being  organized,  for  an  Ad¬ 
irondack  outing  during  the  hot  summer  months,  by  Mr. 
T.  L.  Best  of  Hamilton  College.  The  camp  is  to  be  run 
on  a  co-operative  plan,  thus  reducing  expenses  to  $3.0(1 
per  week  for  each  person.  Its  location  will  be  Lewey 
Lake,  near  Indian  Lake,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  tramping,  fishing  and  good  times  galore  are 
guaranteed.  The  camp  will  he  open  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  first  of  ^ptember.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  T.  Lindsey  Best,  Mayfield,  N.  Y. 


The  Sea-shore  Cottage  at  North  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
established  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  Harper,  Jr.,  to  afford  a 
summer  resort  for  the  young  working-women  of  New 
York,  will  be  opened  on  the  15th  of  June.  Persons  desir¬ 
ing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  should 
apply  at  once  in  person  at  No.  18  East  16th  Street,  lower 
entrance,  from  11  to  1  o’clock,  and  from  7  to  9  o’clock, 
except  Saturday  evenings,  where  further  information 
will  be  freely  given.  References  will  he  required. 

P.  S.— Excursion  tickets  can  be  had  at  the  above  office 
at  one  dtiUir  each,  the  price  at  the  R.  R.  office  being  one 
dollar  and  a  half. 


The  Fourth  International  Convention  of  the  Epworth 
League  will  meet  at  Indiana|)oIis.  Ind  .  July  .9(110  23. 
The  League  special  train  leaves  New  York  at  5  P.M., 
Tuesday,  July  18.  via  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R.  For  further  Information  address  Wm. 
B.  Howard,  1197  DeKalb  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  or  F.  W. 
Goreth,  .53  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  :  A  Select  Li¬ 
brary  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church;  Second  Series.  Translated  into  English 
with  Prolegomena  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Philip 

Schaff  D.D..  LL.D.and  Henry  Wace  D.D. - Volume  IX: 

St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers :  John  of  Damascus.  $4.00. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York:  That  Fortune: 

Charles  Dudley  Warner.  $1.50. - The  Sixth  Sense  and 

Other  Stories:  Margaret  Sutton  Briscoe.  $125 - 

Reminiscences  of  the  Santiago  Campaign;  Capt.  John 
Bigelow,  U.  S.  A.  $1.25. 

The  Macmiij-an  Company,  New  York  :  Tbe  Customs 
of  the  Country ;  Tales  of  New  Japan;  ^Irs.  Hugh  Fra¬ 
ser.  $1..50. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  Our 

Conquests  in  the  Pacific ;  Oscar  Ring  Davis.  $1.25. - 

Pabo,  the  Priest;  S.  Baring  Gould.  cents. 

Francis  E.  Fitch,  47  Broid  Street,  New  York  :  Notes 
of  Readings  in  Romans;  Malachi  Taylor 

International  Committee  of  young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  New  York  :  Personal  Work  ;  S.  M. 
Savford.  75  cents.i 

PERIODICALS. 

Juiie.-TlThe  Bible  Scholar;  Salvation. 

.riilM.-'Home  Mission  Monthly:  Missionar*  Hera’d; 
Pilgrim  Teacher:  The  Forum;  Prt-sby’erian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Review;  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  The  Critical  Rex'iew; 
McClure’s  Magazine;  Book  Culture. 

REPOIlT,S  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Catalogue  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
1898  1899.  _ 


Prof.  George  Frederic  Barker,  whose  experi¬ 
ments  with  liquid  air  have  won  him  consider¬ 
able  fame,  has  lately  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  Professor  Barker  has  held  the  chair 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
since  1873.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  scientific 
department  of  Yale,  and  was  Professor  there 
for  many  years  before  taking  the  chair  which 
he  now  holds.  ,  ^ 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 


Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 


Decorators  and  Furnishers. 

p.KS.u.S'rS*’’’  The  Coi  Sobs  &  Buclley  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Can’l  Manager 

TROY,  N.  T.,  and  RRW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLA. 
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FLOWEBS  OF  SPEECH. 

Picturosqneness  of  phrase  is  habitual  to  the 
Irish.  The  following  “flowers  of  speech”  are 
from  Mr.  Macdoiiagh’s  “Irish  Life  and  Charac¬ 
ter:” 

An  Irishman  was  asked  in  America  how  he 
was  getting  on.  “Middlin’,”  he  said,  “mid¬ 
dlin’  ;  hnt  faix,  I’d  rather  be  a  gaslamp  in 
Dnblin  nor  president  of  the  United  States.” 

An  Irish  navvy  was  complaining  of  his  fore¬ 
man.  “He’d  not  stir  a  finger  himself  to  lift  a 
red  herring  off  the  gridiron,  but  he’d  ask  you 
to  shift  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.” 

During  the  holidays  a  Boston  firm  of  book 
publishers  received  by  mail  a  request  for  a 
book  entitled,  “Who  is  your  Schoolmaster?”^ 
by  ‘  ‘  Edward  Eggelson.  ”  “  The  Hoosier  School¬ 
master”  was  promptly  forwarded,  and  it  proved 
to  be  the  desired  book.  Another  firm  of  book¬ 
sellers  received  a  request  for  a  book  on  “soshel 
etikette”  that  would  “learn  a  lady  how  to  be¬ 
have  in  fashnable  sowsiety.  ” 


The  opening  of  the  new  Siberian  railroad  is 
having  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  agricultural  industry  of  the  empire. 


There  is  a  moral  side  to  dairying.  Regular 
habits  are  required.  Men  who  keep  cows  must 
be  home  at  milking  time.  Home  is  a  good 

place.  _ 

FOOD  BECOMES  A  PAKT  OF  THE  BODY. 

Perhaps  that  may  account  for  the  extreme 
care  observed  by  the  older  nations  in  their  food 
and  drink.  It  is  charged  that  Americans  are 
exceedingly  careless  in  regard  to  food  products. 
Recently  there  aiipears  to  be  a  more  decided 
movement  in  this  countrY’  to  see  that  nothing 
is  put  in  the  mouth  to  steal  away  the  health. 
In  regard  to  stimnlants  it  seems  to  be  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  among  physicians,  that  every 
human  being  craves  something  besides  water, 
and  the  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  recommemi 
pure  and  dainty  tea.  We  are  told  that  the  En¬ 
glish  and  Russian  armies  have  found  the  Bhud 
brand  of  tea  as  advertised  on  page  19,  a  won¬ 
derfully  strengthening  and  exhilarating  bever¬ 
age.  When  it  is  considered  that  twenty-five 
hundred  million  pounds  of  tea  are  consnmed 
annually  by  mankind,  the  subject  of  purity  and 
qnality^becomes  highly  interesting. 


DIED. 

Wing.-  In  Genespo.  N.  Y..  June  33,  1899,  Dinntha 
Wing,  widow  of  Gulielmus  Wing,  In  the  93d  year  of  her 
age.  Interment  was  at  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
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ROCKLAND  CKMBTERY. 

lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 
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SUBSET. 

Myrta  Lillian  Goodenough. 

It  is  as  if  the  quiet  voice  of  God 
Had  whispered,  “  Hush  ! "  o’er  all  the  busy  earth 
This  eventide ;  and  all  the  world  had  ceased 
Its  strife  to  hear  his  wondrous,  “  Peace,  be  still ! " 
Even  the  restless  leaves  move  gentlier 
Than  they  are  wont  and  murmur  evening  vespers. 
The  bosom  of  the  lake  has  ceased  to  breathe 
Lest  it  should  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  whisper. 

The  reverent  clouds  seem  kneeling  glorified. 

As  they  bend  slowly  at  the  chancel-rail 
Of  the  horizon.  And  so  the  darkness  grows. 

And  one  by  one  the  imwers  of  nature  feel 
The  hand  of  God;  until  e’en  man  at  last 
Is  hushed  and  bows  his  soul  to  silent  prayer. 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

As  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  the  end  of 
the  school  and  college  year  is  eminently  a 
time  for  interesting  oneself  in  the  interests  of 
the  young.  And  that  would  have  been  a  stern 
heart  indeed  which  did  not  thrill  with  interest 
in  the  boat  races  of  last  week.  No  need  here 
o  tell  the  result.  Who  does  not  know  of  Har¬ 
vard’s  splendid  successes,  and  the  victory  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  warning  given  by  Wis¬ 
consin  that  the  older  colleges  must  look  well 
to  their  laurels  next  year?  All  that  remains  to 
be  said  is  a  word  of  fellowship :  that  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  years  and  in  every  day  duty  does  not 
weaken  the  tie  of  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  bravely  doing  their  best  to  win  honor  for 
their  college,  and  for  manhood  itself,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  way  of  what  we  elders  may 
<  all  play.  Rather,  we  honor  those  whose  very 
play  IS  thoroughly  unselfish.  For  it  is  the  col¬ 
lege,  not  the  coxwain  or  the  captain  or  the 
stroke,  that  wins;  the  honor  sought  is  not 
one’s  own.  but  that  of  all. 

The  long  continued  drouth  has  been  broken, 
and  in  some  sections  one  woe  has  simply  been 
followed  by  another.  One-half  of  Texas  was 
flooded  last  week  and  immense  damage  was 
done.  Farm  crops  have  been  destroyed  to  the 
extent  of  two  million  dollars  and  thousands 
of  persons  made  homeless.  Railroads  and  tele¬ 
graph  lines  have  been  greatly  injured. 

At  a  reception  given  to  General  Leonard 
Wood  by  the  Cuban  Orphan  Fund  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  room  last  week,  some  very 
weighty  words  were  spoken  by  this  man  whose 
conduct  in  Cuba  since  the  war  has  won  uni¬ 
versal  confidence.  Reminding  his  hearers  that 
“We  are  going  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
island,  whether  Cuba  is  made  independent  or 
becomes  a  part  of  ourselves,  ’  ’  he  insisted  upon 
our  duty  to  improve  its  condition  by  a  better 
hygiene  and,  especially,  by  the  education  of  the 
children.  It  is  not  enough  to  hoist  our  flag 
over  Cuba :  we  must  give  her  our  institutions, 
and  to  this  end  the  education  of  the  people  is 
necessary.  Such  orphanages  as  the  Orphan 
Fund  proposes  to  establish,  he  said,  are  greatly 
needed;  they  should  include  schools  where 
the  lower  mechanical  arts  are  taught.  General 


Wood  is  a  religions  man,  and  his  advice  that 
the  orphanages  should  be  made  absolutely  non- 
sectarian  deserves  careful  consideration.  How 
great  is  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  regenerated 
Cuba  is  made  clear  by  his  refusal  of  a  brilliant 
business  opportunity — the  presidency  of  an 
important  company — and  his  immediate  return 
to  duty  in  Cuba.  _ 

Some  parts  of  that  beautiful  island  are  in  a 
state  of  unrest.  Outlawry  still  exists  and  is 
to  some  degree  deemed  the  fault  of  the  rural 
guard.  Reports  of  the  existence  of  yellow 
fever  in  Havana  are  explicitly  denied.  There 
is  neither  yellow  fever  nor  small  pox  and  the 
death  rate  is  decreasing. 

The  Transvaal  difficulty  is  in  a  fair  way^of 
settlement  by  reason  of  certain  concessions 
on  the  part  of  President  Kruger.  A  franchise 
bill  has  been  prepared  which  fairly  well  meets 
the  demands  of  Uitlanders.  Those  who  came 
into  the  republic  before  1890  may  have  the 
franchise  if  they  will ;  those  who  entered  since 
1890  may  have  it  after  seven  years’  residence, 
counting  from  date  of  entrance.  The  United 
States  cruiser  Chicago  arrived  in  Delagoa  Bay 
last  Friday,  and  Admiral  Howison  took  the 
rather  unusual  course  of  going  to  Pretoria  to 
confer  with  the  American  consul. 

Differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  new 
electoral  reform  bill  led  to  rather  disgraceful 
disturbances  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  last  week.  The  bill  appeared  to  be  inno¬ 
cent  enough ;  especially  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  socialists,  who  made  all  the  clamor,  for 
it  provided  for  practically  universal  suffrage 
and  deprived  the  large  property  owners  of  the 
plural  franchises  by  which  some  of  them  have  as 
many  as  three  votes.  But  the  people  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  bill  as  an  attempt  to  throw 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  clericals,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bill  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  clericals  in  opposition  to  a  faction  of 
socialists  and  radicals.  For  two  days  the 
Chamber  seemed  to  run  mad,  several  deputies 
were  seriously  injured,  and  the  streets  of 
Brussels  not  only,  but  of  Ghent  and  Liege, 
were  the  scene  of  riotous  demonstrations.  The 
situation  is  not  unlike  that  in  England  two 
generations  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  reform  bill 
agitation.  At  present,  however,  quiet  is  re¬ 
stored  in  Belgium,  the  ministry  having  con¬ 
sented  to  an  amendment  of  the  bill. 

Equally  stormy  scenes  have  been  occurring 
in  the  Italian  Chamber,  the  subject  being  a 
proposed  decree  empowering  the  government 
to  prohibit  public  meetings  and  punish  strikers. 
Blows  were  exchanged  on  Friday,  more  than 
twenty  persons  being  injured,  and  the  disorder 
was  such  that  the  sitting  was  suspended  and 
Parliament  prorogued.  The  recess  will*  last 
until  November.  _ 

The  Sfax  arrived  at  a  port  near  L’Orient,  in 
Britany,  late  Friday  night,  and  Captain  Drey¬ 
fus  was  transferred  from  it  to  Rennes  with  the 


utmost  precaution,  by  night,  and  without 
arousing  the  slightest  excitement.  Mme  Drey¬ 
fus  was  already  in  Rennes.  It  will  be  several 
weeks  before  the  new  trial  begins. 

The  Samoan  commissioners  are  rapidly 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  Both  claimants 
to  the  throne  have  waived  their  pretensions 
and  agreed  to  surrender  their  arms  and  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  commissioners.  The 
Kingship  is  abolished  and  also  the  office  of 
President  of  Apia.  There  will  be  a  governor 
and  a  legislative  council  of  three — one  member 
appointed  by  each  of  the  treaty  powers.  There 
will  be  a  Mayor  of  Apia,  and  a  small  body  of 
representative  Samoans,  the  governor  hav¬ 
ing  the  veto  power.  The  commissioners 
have  requested  Chief  Justice  Chambers  to 
remain.  _ 

The  Russian  province  of  Kassan,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Tartars,  is  in  a  condition  of  unrest, 
likely  tb  result  in  a  serious  outbreak  against  the 
government.  The  famine  which  has  devastated 
large  portions  of  Russia  has  brought  the  people 
to  this  state ;  the  peasants  even  attacking  the 
local  authorities,  demanding  bread.  Large 
quantities  of  corn  were  transported  by  express 
and  given  to  the  sufferers.  Sanitary  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  were  sent  to 
combat  the  diseases  which  follow  privation. 
On  their  arrival,  the  Tartars,  who  are  Moham¬ 
medans,  spread  reports  that  the  Red  Cross  peo¬ 
ple  had  come  to  compel  them  to  be  baptized 
into  the  Orthodox  faith,  this  idea  being  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  Mohammedan  priests.  Then  the 
people  rose  and  stoned  the  relief  parties  and 
refused  aid  from  them.  The  officials  are  now 
trying  to  pacify  them  and  have  summoned  M. 
Soultanoff,  the  Mufti  of  Orenburg,  who  will 
go  to  Kassan  to  explain  the  object  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  looks  little  like  the  universal 
peace  so  much  desired. 

The  Peace  Congress  is  drawing  toward  a 
close.  The  committee  which  is  to  draw  up  a 
final  report  began  work  on  Friday  last.  On 
Thursday,  July  6,  Queen  Wilhelmina  will 
give  a  dinner  to  the  delegates  and  this  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  closing  ceremonies  of 
the  conference.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
more  definite  action  will  be  taken  on  Russia’s 
proposal  of  disarmament  than  to  refer  it  to  the 
various  governments  represented- 

The  first  woman’s  convention  ever  held  in 
Bermuda  was  that  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  in  Hamilton.  Delegates 
and  visitors  were  present  from  six  unions,  all 
of  which  have  been  organized  during  the  last 
six  months  by  Mrs.  Addie  Northam  Fields,  an 
organizer  of  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Mrs.  Fields  has  held  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  meetings  during  her  stay 
there  and  will  leave  the  unions  well  prepared 
to  carry  on  aggressive  work.  The  next  national 
convention  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  will  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
October  20-25. 
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JOTTINGS  AT  SARATOGA. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

A  change  from  drouth -parched  Brooklyn  to 
the  bright  greenth  of  Saratoga  was  very  glad¬ 
dening.  Recent  rains  here  have  freshened^veg- 
etation  and  I  have  never)  seen' Congress  T Park 
when  it  was  more  enchanting  than  it  was  this 
morning.  The  fountains  were  playing,  the 
robins  disporting  themselves  on  the  dewy  grass, 
and  I  seemed  to  see  the  memories  of  nearly 
fifty  snmmere’ floating"  among  the  trees.  ^Why 
have  I  so  often  sounded  the  praises  of  'Sara¬ 
toga’s  unrivalled  springs  and  wonderful  atmos- 
pher^in” these  columns?  Simply~1that  I'might 
put  'other  people  in  the  way  of  receiving  the 
incalculable  benefits  that  my  annual  visits  have 
brought  to  me.  Many  a  useful  life  has  been 
lengthened,  and  many  others  made  'more  vig¬ 
orous  and  happy  by  the  hygienic  waters  and 
atmosphere  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
upon  this  delightful  place. 

The  large  hotels  have  opened  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  prosperous  season.  Here 'at  Doctor 
Strong’s  I  find  a  large  company  with  many  of 
the  old  familiar  faces,  and  the  familiar  voices 
in  the  song  of  praise  at  morning  worship. 
Dr.  Otis  F.  Presbrey — once  connected  with 
The  Evangelist — is  sojourning  here,  and  not 
being  able  to  preach,  he  has  prepared  a  ‘  ‘  Shut- 
in-Series”  of  excellent  religious  leaflet-tracts 
for  general  circulation.  They  have  the  true 
Gospel  flavor  in  them  and  the  days  'of  the 
usefulness  of  tracts  are  by  no  means  numbered. 
In  my  congregation  last  Sabbath  morning  I  was 
glad  to  see  my  dear  old  friend,  Gen.  George  E. 
Batcheller,  wh^ is  just  home  for  a  vacation, 
from  his  post  as  the  American  'judge  in  the 
“International  Tribunal”  at  Cairo.*  ‘Long 
residence  at  Cairo  has  made  him  very  familiar 
with  Egyptian  affairs.  He  speaks  highly  of 
the  personal  character  of  the  present* Khedive, 
and  Egypt  is  steadily  advancing  in  civilization. 
Throughout  Europe  he  observed  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  sentiment  adverse  to  the  policy  of  “im¬ 
perialism”  in  America. 

It  is  rather  early  for  ministers  to  come 
hitherward  on  their  vacations.  .  Dr.  Thomas 
A.  Hoyt,  the  stalwart  pastor  of  onr  “Cham¬ 
bers- Wylie  Church”  in  Philadelphia  is  here 
at  Dr.  Strong’s  for  a  needed  rest.  It  would  be 
a  good  investment  for  many  a  church  to  send 
a  laborious  and  faithful  pastor  a  cheque  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  him  to  come 
here,  and  drink  these  wonderful  health-giving 
waters.  It  would  tone  up  his  digestion, 
clarify  his  brain  and  put  new  vim  into  his 
sermons.  A  distinguished  lawyer  once  said  to 
me,  “After  a  hard  year’s  work,  a  few  days  at 
Saratoga  make  a  new  man  of  me.”  Onr  two 
Presbyterian  pastors  here.  Dr.  Durant  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gessner  are  prospering.  Dr.  Strong 
tells  me  that  Bishop  Newman — who  resides  in 
his  own  cottage  on  this  street — is  lying  criti¬ 
cally  ill  from  pneumonia !  The  eloquent  bishop 
has  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time  past. 
He  is  in  his  seventy- third  year  and  has  fllled 
a  large  space  in  the  public  eye  through  a  long 
and  brilliant  career. 

I  am  too  busy  a  man  to  read  works  of  fiction ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  have  got  some  honest  mirth 
out  of  “David  Jlnrum" — which  that  unique 
Syracuse  genius,  the  late  Edward  N.  Westcott, 
wrote  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was 
not  spared  to  listen  to  the  trumpet  of  his  own 
fame.  As  I  was  reared  in  that  “lake-country” 
of  Central  New  York,  in  which  the  scene  of 
this  bright  story  is  laid,  I  can  testify  to  the 
accuracy  of  its  peculiar  Yankeefied  dialect. 
That  phrase  “moseying  along,  ”  is  as  indigenous 
as  maple  sugar  in  Vermont.  There  was  a  man 
on  the  shore  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  in  the  days 
of  my  boyhood  whose  dialect  was  after  Mr. 
Westoott’s  precise  pattern.  When  speaking  of 
a  stuttering  neighbor  he  said,  “I’m  allers 
oneasy  to  hear  that  old  man  speak  in  meetin’ ; 


he’s  got  sich  an  antipathy  in  his  speech.” 
Another  neighbor  of  ours  who  had  many  of 
the  shrewd  characteristics  of  David  Hamm 
once  said  to  me  in  regard  to  a  sleepy-looking 
justice  of  the  peace,  “That  man’s  eyes  looks 
allers  as  if  they  had  been  sot  on.  ”  Asa  piece 
of  fresh  and  honest  character-painting  Mr. 
Westcott’s  book  equals  anything  since  Mrs. 
Stowe.  It  is  strange  that  its  author  remained 
unknown  until  he  was  fifty  years  old ! 

Dr.  Strong’s  Sanitarium  Saratoga,  June  28,  1899. 


Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 


A  VENTURE  INTO  THE  “UNSALTED  SEAS.” 

It  is  mid-summer,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  flee  from  the  heat  and  seek  coolness  in 
the  shade  of  the  country.  Happy  is  he  who 
has  such  a  retreat  and  is  not  tempted  from  it 
by  the  imaginary  pleasures  of  foreign  travel ! 
So  thought  I  when  I  turned  my  back  on  New 
York,  and  found  rest  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
As  I  stood  on  onr  front  porch,  I  almost 
shook  my  fist  at  any  possible  temptation  of 
the  adversary  to  turn  my  back  upon  it  even 
for  a  few  days. 

Such  was  my  state  of  mind  when  one  morn¬ 
ing  came  an  invitation  from  “The  Outlook,” 
to  join  them  in  an  excursion  to  the  western 
lakes.  It  was  very  kind  of  them  to  think  of 
me.  I  appreciated  their  courtesy  and  was 
sure  that  such  an  outing  might  be  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  experience,  as  I  knew  by  an  excursion  given 
by  The  Evangelist  itself.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  Mr.  Elliott,  then  onr  business  manager, 
planned  an  expedition  on  a  much  grander  scale, 
as  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
for  which  he  chartered  a  ship  large  enough  to 
carry  three  or  four  hundred  passengers.  It 
was  first  of  all  a  pilgrimage  to  sites  of  interest 
and  importance  in  Presbyterian  history,  and 
next  for  musicians,  who  were  to  make  a 
study  of  music  in  all  the  cathedrals  of 
England.  Others  of  different  tastes  visited 
the  great  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  Windsor  Castle,  and  other  places  of  his¬ 
toric  interest.  From  Salisbury  Cathedral  we 
crossed  the  channel  to  Paris,  where  we  had  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  then  made  an  excursion 
to  Switzerland  and  down  the  Rhine  to  Holland, 
and  finally  sailed  for  home. 

Never  was  an  excursion  more  carefully 
planned  in  every  detail  and  carried  out  with 
more  perfect  success,  the  whole  taking  about 
two  months.  The  trip  of  The  Outlook  did  not 
propose  any  such  extended  course  of  travel, 
but  only  a  pleasant  jaunt  at  home,  which 
should  take  at  most  eight  or  ten  days. 

But  I  was  too  comfortable  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  tempter,  and  should  have  declined 
at  once  but  for  a  whisper  that  always  brings 
me  to  reflection.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
an  irreverent  use  of  the  old  saw  to  change  one 
word,  so  that  it  shall  read,  “Man  proposes  but 
W^oman  disposes.  ”  “Why  not  accept?”  said  a 
gentle  voice.  “It  will  do  you  good.”  Then 
came  an  invitation  that  she  should  come  also. 
They  were  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
me  to  venture  so  far  alone!  But  the  suggestion 
was  tossed  aside  with  a  merry  laugh.  However 
as  a  couple  of  nieces  were  glad  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  join  the  expedition,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  child,  who  was  one  of  the  pets  of  the 
ship,  we  had  quite  a  little  family  to  add  to  the 
expedition. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  company  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  picked  with  judicious  care ;  for 
there  was  not  a  growler  among  them.  If 
these  had  been,  I  fear  that  he  would  have 
fared  the  fate  of  Jonah !  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  shipload  of  over  two  hundred  men  and 
women  were  thrown  together  on  the  deck 
or  in  the  cabin,  with  not  a  word  of  irritation  or 
discontent. 


Something  of  this  was  due  to  the  magnificent 
ship,  the  Northwest.  The  very  elements 
seemed  to  pay  tribute  to  her  as  the  waves  sank 
down  at  her  feet. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  been 
over  these  waters.  Let  me  see  how  long  it  was 
since  I  crossed  Lake  Erie !  In  the  year  1842 
I  started  for  the  west,  when  there  was  hardly 
a  railroad  in  the  country.  For  years  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  the  west  had  to  travel  on  ‘  ‘  the  raging 
canal!”  On  the  lakes  there  were  steamboats, 
but,  as  we  had  to  make  the  sweep  of  all  the 
lakes — Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan— it  was  five 
days  before  I  landed  at  Chicago,  from  which 
the  next  morning  I  rode  across  a  prairie. 
There  was  not  a  railroad  in  all  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  I  rode  on  one  of  Frink’s 
coaches.  This  Frink  was  a  character.  He  was 
a  burly  master  of  horses.  He  swore  like  a 
pirate,  but  he  took  to  me,  as  he  came  from 
Stockbridge,  and  assured  me  that  he  “always 
stood  by  my  father,  ’  ’  and  that  ‘  ‘  he  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  up  to  the  hub!”  Mounted  on  the  box 
with  the  driver,  I  looked  all  round  with  a 
childish  wonder  on  the  boundless  prairie  that 
was  to  blush  like  the  rose. 

After  a  long  day’s  ride  we  reached  the  Illinois 
River,  where  we  took  passage  on  a  tiny  steam¬ 
boat,  that,  wheezing  with  its  little  paddles, 
took  us  down  the  river,  and  landed  us  at  St. 
Louis,  where  I  soon  after  took  charge  of  a 
church  and,  on  account  of  my  long  experience 
of  life,  I  began  with  a  series  of  sermons  to 
young  men !  But  three  months  since  I  met  in 
Washington  an  old  resident  of  St.  Louis,  who 
told  me  that  he  remembered  well  that  series  of 
sermons,  which  drew  crowds  of  young  men! 
The  amount  of  wisdom  dispensed  thereby  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  compute ! 

It  was  when  I  was  there  that  there  came  a 
man  from  the  far  west,  looking  like  a  bear 
out  of  the  forests,  as  he  was  clad  in  buffalo 
skins,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  to 
warn  Daniel  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
not  to  give  up  Oregon,  that  was  then  thought 
to  be  worthless,  and  was  saved  only  by  the 
warning  of  that  brave  missionary,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  his  retnm.  It  is  to 
his  courage  that  our  country  owes  to-day  the 
priceless  possession  of  our  Pacific  coast ! 

We  did  not  go  on  board  in  the  broad  day¬ 
light,  but  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  were 
settled  in  our  quarters  before  we  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  who  were  to  be  our  neighbors.  As 
I  was  directed  to  my  room,  I  fonnd  that  the 
generous  manager  had  given  me  more  than  I 
deserved.  Hitherto  in  crossing  the  ocean  I 
had  to  share  it  with  another;  in  which  case 
each  had  to  be  laid  on  a  shelf,  whereas  now  I 
was  monarch  of  all  I  surveyed,  having  a  large 
room,  with  the  luxury  of  a  bath.  Thus 
‘  ‘  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,  ’  ’  I  felt  at 
home  and  fell  asleep  as  if  I  were  among  the 
Berkshire' Hills. 

Thus  embarked  we  dropped  down,  or  rather 
dropped  up,  as  the  current  of  all  the  lakes  sets 
toward  its  place  of  exit  over  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  and  the  morning  found  us  off  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. ,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the 
west,  or  of  the  whole  country,  from  which  a 
few  hours  brought  us  to  Detroit,  a  city  which 
has  had  a  singular  history ;  having  been  taken 
by  the  French  in  1610  and  held  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  when  it  was  captured  by  the 
English,  and  held  to  the  close  of  our  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  when  it  fell  into  our  hands,  but 
only  to  be  taken  again  in  1812,  and  retaken 
the  year  after;  a  varied  history  that  is  thus 
briefly  recorded:  “Three  different  sovereigns 
have  claimed  it,  and  the  United  States  has  lost 
it  and  gained  it  three  times!  Twice  it  has 
been  besieged  by  Indians,  once  captured  in 
war,  and  once  destroyed  by  fire !  ’  ’  After  such 
a  game  of  shuttlecock,  it  is  a  relief  to  think 
that  the  play  is  over;  that  one  side  of  the 
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strait  is  ours,  and  ours  forever ;  while  the  other 
belongs  to  a  country  which  we  are  proud  to 
call  onr  mother.  The  narrow  passage  seemed 
as  if  it  were  so  ordered  that  the  two  powers 
could  wave  their  dags  one  to  another,  the  token 
and  the  pledge  of  an  eternal  friendship. 

Another  picturesque  feature  of  the  lakes 
shows  itself  in  the  little  island  of  Mackinac, 
which  was  once  the  place  of  a  fort  to  keep 
watch  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  walls  still  re¬ 
main,  but  the  garrison  is  no  longer  kept  here, 
as  the  swift  steamers  could  carry  an  armed 
force  to  any  point  of  the  lakes,  so  that  the  old 
fort  is  only  a  reminder  of  the  condicts  and  the 
dangers  of  a  former  century.  The  rocky  height 
is  only  a  memorial  of  what  has  passed  away, 
though  the  island  is  still  frequented  as  a 
favorite  retreat  in  the  heat  of  summer.  H.  M.  F. 


A  GOLDEN  REUNION. 

We  sometimes  read  of  a  golden  wedding,  but 
rarely  of  a  golden  reunion  of  a  college  class. 
Such  an  event,  however,  occurred  on  the  20th 
of  June  at  the  one  hundred  and  dfth  commence¬ 
ment  of  Old  Williams.  Of  the  class  of  ’49 
which  numbered  dfty-two,  seven  representa¬ 
tives  gathered  to  commemorate  the  semi-cen¬ 
tennial  of  their  graduation.  Of  these  dve  were 
clergymen,  one  a  lawyer  and  one  a  doctor. 
Two  of  the  clergymen  wore  the  title  of  D.D., 
LL.D.  and  the  lawyer  that  of  Hon.,  having 
been  for  two  terms  a  senator  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislature.  So  far  as  known,  four¬ 
teen  still  survive.  On  Monday  evening,  the 
19th,  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  given  at  the 
Greylock  Hotel  by  the  lawyer,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  another  was  given  by  Professor 
Bascom  of  the  class  of  ’49  at  his  house,  at 
which  each  one  present  gave  a  brief  history 
of  his  life  and  experience  since  graduation. 
These  were  both  interesting  and  instructive 
and  reflected  no  small  honor  on  the  institution 
where  they  received  training  for  their  life 
work.  Several  letters  were  read  from  those 
who  could  not  be  present,  one  of  special  inter¬ 
est  from  the  valedictorian  of  the  class,  who 
is  now  a  pastor  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
was  for  years  president  of  a  college  in  Oahu. 
At  the  meeting  of  alumni,  the  class  of  ’49  was 
given  the  seat  of  honor,  as  being  the  oldest 
present.  There  were  representatives  of  nine 
classes  at  the  meeting;  each  making  report 
through  a  representative  designated  for  that 
purpose.  Following  these  exercises  was  the 
alumni  dinner  in  Gymnasium  Hall,  which 
was  properly  discussed  by  some  hundreds  of 
hungry  literati  and  followed  by  toasts  and 
speeches,  both  sentimental  and  witty.  The 
present  graduating  class  numbers  eighty-five 
and  a  finer  and  more  promising  company  of 
young  men  is  rarely  seen.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  spectacle,  when  they  marched  upon  the 
platform  with  their  flowing  gowns  and  mortar¬ 
board  caps  to  receive  their  diplomas.  The 
orations  were  of  a  high  order,  and  well  deliv¬ 
ered,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  class  of  ’99. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Carter,  who  is 
abroad,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  of  the  class  of  ’49 
officiated  in  his  place.  The  Rev.  Henry  Hop¬ 
kins  of  Kansas  City,  son  of  the  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  beloved  memory,  preached  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  sermon  on  Sunday  morning  from  Mark 
viii.  34,  a  very  appropriate  and  forcible  dis¬ 
course.  In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held 
at  Mission  Park  (the  Haystack),  conducted  by 
Dr.  Booth,  at  which  a  missionary  from  Japan 
and  one  from  Turkey  gave  very  interesting 
addresses.  In  the  evening,  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden  addressed  the  Mills  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  on  evolution,  of  which 
he  is  an  ardent  believer  and  advocate. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  wrought  great 
changes  in  Williamstown  and  the  college. 
Then  there  were  not  more  than  five  or  six 


college  buildings.  Now  there  are  twenty,  and 
ten  fraternity  houses,  many  of  the  former 
elegant  and  substantial  stone  structures.  Then 
there  were  only  five  or  six  professors,  while 
there  are  now  twenty,  besides  a  goodly  number 
of  instructors  and  assistants.  Then  the  pecu¬ 
niary  resources  were  small.  Now  there  is 
a  surplus  over  the  expenses  of  the  past  year 
of  more  than  |1(X),000.  A  fine  brick  building  is 
in  process  of  construction  for  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  that  will  prove  a  valua¬ 
ble  addition  to  the  college  equipment. 

During  the  past  half  century,  the  town  has 
increased  quite  largely  in  size,  and  greatly 
improved  in  every  respect.  Old  Berkshire, 
that  has  long  been  so  highly  extolled  by  Dr. 
Field  in  The  Evangelist,  can  boast  of  no  more 
charming  place  for  a  summer  residence.  Old 
Greylock  still  stands  guard  over  it,  and  Bald 
Mountain  is  still  there,  though  now  wearing 
a  wig  of  green  to  hide  its  baldness.  New 
streets  have  been  opened,  and  many  elegant 
and  costly  residences  have  been  erected  which, 
with  the  old  and  stately  shade  trees  and  beau¬ 
tiful  lawns  and  grand  mountain  scenery,  render 
it  a  most  lovely  spot.  E.  I.  F. 

THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  natives  of  this  region  that 
its  future  is  recognized  as  a  matter  of  interest 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  I  mean,  of  course, 
by  the  present  natives.  Descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  natives  still  exist  on  reservations 
near.  The  other  day  several  of  them  assisted 
at  a  lawn  fete  given  by  a  local  charity,  known 
as  the  Prison  Gate  Mission.  A  brass  band 
of  full-blood  Seneca  Indians  dealt  out 
music. 

Interesting  relics  were  exhibited — among 
them,  a  toy  hatchet  which  the  celebrated  Red 
Jacket,  Segofematah,  used  to  carry  in  his  belt. 
Tliis  was  a  sort  of  official  tomahawk,  rendered 
formidable,  I  suppose,  by  the  unofficial  one 
which  he  knew  well  how  to  use. 

The  language  of  these  Indians  strikes  me  as 
peculiarly  soft  and  musical.  They  exhibited 
no  specimen  of  wampum,  fearing  it  might  be 
lost.  This  article  has  become  very  precious, 
because  none  among  them  now  knows  the  secret 
of  its  manufacture.  It  seems  these  people  also 
have  their  ‘  ‘  lost  arts.  ’  ’ 

The  “Pan-American  Exposition’’  is  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  this  city.  Its  aim  is  of 
course,  to  make  a  visible  demonstration  of 
Mr.  Blaine’s  plan  for  bringing  the  various 
American  governments  into  closer  commercial 
relations.  Unless  the  present  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  mechanical  energy  shall  fundamentally 
change,  the  Niagara  frontier  will  without  doubt 
become  eventually  the  manufacturing  center  of 
the  world.  Already  the  street  car  and  street 
lighting  systems  and  many  factories  of  Buffalo 
are  moved  by  water  power  from  Niagara,  and 
as  yet  only  an  inappreciable  fraction  has  been 
used. 

The  Children’s  Jubilee,  which  originated,  I 
believe,  in  Brooklyn,  has  become  an  established 
institution  here.  Last  year,  on  a  beautiful 
June  day,  probably  two  thousand  little  ones 
with  officers  and  teachers,  representing  the 
primary  departments  of  various  churches, 
marched  through  the  streets  with  banners  fly¬ 
ing,  and  crowded  the  Central  Church  to  over¬ 
flowing.  This  year  the  throng,  increased  to 
three  thousand,  packed  the  Music  Hall  with 
bright  faces  and  tender  hearts.  No  preacher 
ever  speaks  otherwise  to  so  great  a  congregation 
— great,  because  you  can  crowd  small  bodies 
into  a  given  space ;  great,  also,  because  in  no 
other  bodies  are  lodged  such  expansive 
souls. 

A  new  pastor  has  accepted  the  call  to  Cal¬ 
vary  Church  pulpit,  made  vacant  by  the  recent 
removal  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  McKittrick  to  St. 
Louis.  The  new  man  is  the  Rev.  Louis  Burton 


Crane,  assistant  stated  supply  at  the  First 
Church  of  Princeton,  and  assistant  biblical  in¬ 
structor  in  the  university.  He  was  graduated 
there  in  1890;  several  men  in  this  city  having 
been  in  college  at  the  same  time.  He  secured 
a  fellowship  upon  which  he  studied  a  year 
abroad.  Both  the  church  and  pastor  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League,  which  has  worked 
so  successfully  in  some  other  states,  notably 
Ohio,  has  entered  New  York  State.  Recently 
the  national  representative.  Dr.  Russell,  spoke 
in  Buffalo.  The  general  opinion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  that  this  is  the  most  hopeful  effort  yet 
made  to  antagonize  the  semi-commercial,  semi¬ 
political,  wholly  baneful  saloon  organization. 
The  first  two  Sundays  of  September  have  been 
set  apart  to  present  this  cause,  on  one  or  other 
of  which  it  is  expected  that  nearly  every  church 
will  devote  a  service  to  interesting  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  work.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  will  join  the  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  as  already  the  Episcopalians  have  done ; 
a  clergyman  of  the  latter  church  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  of  arrangements.  The 
method  of  this  movement  against  entrenched 
iniquity  seems  to  be  not  to  refuse  anything 
because  you  can’t  get  everything,  but  to  take 
all  you  can  get  and  get  all  you  can.  H.  E  M. 

IN  A  TOWN  AMONG  THE  HILLS: 

HAWLEY,  MASS. 

It  was  a  June  day ;  rare  in  bloom-beauty  even 
for  June.  It  was  an  ordination  day.  A  young 
man  was  called  by  a  church  founded  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  This  church  in 
the  forty  years,  from  1794-1830,  had  nine  re¬ 
vivals  of  religion,  in  one  of  which  118  persons 
joined  it,  and  in  all  the  seasons  371  became 
members.  Among  them  was  the  famed  mis¬ 
sionary,  Dr.  Jonas  King  (1792-1869),  and  Miss 
Longley,  the  shining  heroine  in  “Mary  and 
I.  ’  ’  Here  were  the  Taylor  family  of  four 
remarkable  brothers,  the  Rev.  Oliver  A. ,  D.  D. , 
the  pioneer  in  translations  of  German  religious 
literature  and  German  study  (1801-51);  the 
Rev.  Timothy  A. ,  D.  D. ,  a  graduate  of  Amherst, 
eminent  as  a  preacher  and  author  (1809-35); 
the  Rev.  Rufus,  D.D.,  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  ’40,  author  and  preacher  (1811-94), 
and  the  Rev.  Jeremiah,  D.  D.  (1817-98).  Be¬ 
sides  these,  fourteen  other  ministers  have  gone 
from  this  church.  The  town  had  above  one 
thousand  inhabitants  at  one  census.  It  has 
now  less  than  five  hundred. 

But  the  fruitful  church  still  lives,  and  from 
that  land  of  massacres  and  woes,  Armenia, 
they  have  just  received  a  pastor,  Hohannes  T. 
Torosyan.  He  was  born  in  Marash,  Turkey ;  a 
student  and  graduate  of  St.  Paul’s  Institute, 
Tarsus,  and,  coming  thence  to  the  United 
States,  he  went  through  the  course  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York,  and 
after  an  added  year  of  study  there  has  become 
the  pastor  of  this  old  and  now  remnant-of- 
former-days-church  upon  the  hills  of  Franklin 
County,  Massachusetts. 

There  was  a  tender  pathos  in  the  story  the 
young  man  related  of  his  Armenian  childhood 
and  of  the  ways  he  had  traversed  to  reach  the 
blessed  service  to  which  this  church,  so 
hallowed  in  memories  of  godly  men  and  women, 
give  him  an  unusual  welcome.  The  services  of 
ordination  were  made  memorable  by  the  gift 
of  nearly  |3(X),  from  sister  churches  and  friends 
of  one  of  the  ordaining  council,  toward  buying 
the  cottage-manse,  the  home  of  their  former 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  Seymour. 

Mrs.  Torosyan  is  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
medical  scientist  of  international  repute,  now 
living  in  Worcester.  Her  great-grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Cyrus  Mann,  was  pastor  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Mass.,  the  birth-home  of  General  Miles. 

L.  W. 

SvNNYBANK  Manse,  E.  Chahlemont,  June  Zl,  lt)99. 
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THE  LONG  HOLIDAY. 

The  business  men  of  this  city,  recognizing  the 
practical  uselessness  for  business  purposes  of 
a  Monday  which  precedes  a  legal  holiday,  very 
largely  decided  to  suspend  operations  this  week 
from  Saturday  noon  till  Wednesday  morning. 
Believing  that  all  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  what  is  good  for  men  of  wealth  is  also 
good  for  working  people,  we  have  decided  to 
give  our  employes  a  like  holiday,  sending  the 
boys  and  girls  among  them  to  the  seashore  or 
the  country  for  these  few  days.  An  inevitable 
result  of  thus  dividing  a  week  in  half  is  that 
we  must  also  divide  The  Evangelist,  sending 
out  a  smaller  number  of  pages.  But  of  this  we 
are  sure  our  readers  will  not  complain !  They 
will  be  glad  to  think  of  oflSce  boys  and  print¬ 
ers’  devils  and  typewriters  disporting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  water  or  lounging  under  the  trees ; 
and  who  can  say  that  they  will  not  in  their 
hearts  thank  ns  for  giving  them  less  to  read 
these  idle  summer  days? 


SUPPORT  OF  PRINCIPLE  NOT 
INTOLERANCE. 

The  June  number  of  The  Arena  contains  “A 
Word  for  the  Mormons,”  signed  Theodore  W. 
Curtis.  To  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  past 
and  present  history  of  Mormonism  it  appears 
to  be  a  fair  and  candid  presentation  of  the 
Mormon  side  of  the  question  of  Mr.  Roberts’s 
right  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  all  the  more  praise¬ 
worthy  from  the  point  of  view  of  fairness  be¬ 
cause  its  author  is  not  a  Mormon.  The  candor 
of  the  article,  however,  loses  somewhat  of  its 
transparency  when  one  learns  that  the  writer 
is  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
brother  of  his  fourth  and  latest  wife,  Mrs. 
Mattie  Shipp  Curtis  Roberts.  And  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  it  appears  in  a  different  light,  when 
one  knows  even  a  little  of  Mormon  history. 

That  there  has  been  some  lack  of  calmness,  a 
certain  degree  of  intemperance,  in  the  methods 
adopted  to  arouse  the  public  to  recognize  the 
evils  threatened  by  Mr.  Roberts’s  election  few 
will  utterly  deny.  That  these  methods  were 
adopted  in  a  spirit  of  religions  persecution,  as 
Mr.  Curtis  insists,  is  however  all  the  less 
proven  by  him  because  of  his  appeals  to  a  past 
history  which  he  flagrantly  misrepresents. 
That  the  spirit  shown  in  this  cause  to-day  is, 
as  he  says,  the  same  spirit  which  drove  the 
Mormon^  ‘‘from  Ohio,  from  Missouri,  from 
Illinois,  and  finally  into  the  uninhabited 
wilderness”  is  in  a  sense  true,  but  not  in  the 
sense  he  implies.  For  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Mormons  were  driven  out  from  these  states 
not  by  reason  of  religious  intolerance,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  people  could  not  tolerate  Mormon 
business  methods.  They  were  opening  illegal 
banks,  flooding  the  country  with  wildcat  money 
and  bringing  financial  disaster  on  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  therefore  they  were  cast  out. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  much  to  say  of  the  high 
morality  of  the  Mormon  system— that  the 
social  evil  and  the  drink  evil  are  unknown 
among  ‘  ‘  the  Saints.  ’  ’  But  it  is  not  many 
months  since  Apostle  John  W.  Taylor  accused 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Tabernacle 
choir  of  ‘‘gross  immorality, ”  and  the  annals 
of  the  territory  before  the  earliest  Gentile 
arrival  show  that  intemperance  and  illicit 


liquor  dealing  were  among  the  serious  problems 
of  the  Mormon  government. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  task  to  expose  the 
historical  falsehoods  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  article, 
but  it  would  accomplish  little.  One  may  won¬ 
der  that  an  article  so  ingeniously  at  variance 
with  history  should  find  a  place  in  a  reputable 
periodical,  even  of  the ‘‘free  lance”  order.  The 
article  would  not  be  worth  notice,  however, 
but  for  its  misconception  or  misrepresentation 
of  the  animus  of  the  present  effort  to  prevent 
Mr.  Roberts  from  taking  his  seat  in  Congress. 
So  far  from  the  motive  being  religious  intol¬ 
erance,  the  question  is  not  a  religions  one,  not 
even  a  moral  one,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of 
the  word ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  question  of  sexual 
morality.  Nor  is  it  a  personal  question.  The 
question  is  purely  one  of  principle,  but  the 
principle  is  of  political  honesty  not  of  personal 
purity  or  religious  faith. 

The  Mormons  of  Utah  are  flagrantly  violating 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  admitted 
to  Statehood.  The  Member  of  Congress- elect 
lives  in  open  contempt  of  a  solemn  compact  by 
which  he  and  his  co-religionists  gained  greatly 
desired  privileges,  and  such  a  disregard  of 
such  an  obligation  is  fundamentally  subversive 
of  any  sort  of  government.  It  is  very  possi¬ 
ble  that  Mr.  Roberts’s  personal  morals  are 
purer  than  those  of  certain  Christian  legisla¬ 
tors  who  might  be  named ;  but  to  treat  this  as 
a  question  of  either  religion  or  personal  moral¬ 
ity  is  to  confuse  the  issue.  The  question  of 
Mr.  Roberts’s  right  to  a  seat  in  Congress  is  a 
question  of  personal  honor,  of  political  integ¬ 
rity,  of  the  honorable  carrying  out  of  a  solemn 
obligation  through  which  great  advantage  was 
reaped  for  himself  and  the  community  in  which 
he  is  a  leader ;  it  is  a  question,  in  short,  of 
that  fundamental  honesty  which  alone  makes 
possible  the  stability  of  republican  institu¬ 
tions  ;  a  question,  therefore,  in  the  last  analysis, 
of  life  or  death  for  the  government  under 
which  we  live.  To  maintain  this  [principle 
may  well  be  deemed  a  religious  duty,  it  is  not 
an  act  of  religions  intolerance. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  VACATION. 

Four  hundred  thousand  children  and  ten 
thousand  teachers  are  set  free  by  the  closing 
of  the  public  schools. 

To  tired  teachers  the  long  vacation  comes  as 
a  blessed  boon.  To  many  of  the  children  who 
can  go  into  the  country,  the  long  play  time 
will  expand  their  lungs  and  strengthen  the 
muscles.  But  the  majority  of  the  children 
will  simply  be  turned  loose  upon  the  streets  to 
make  the  neighborhoods  hideous  with  racket 
and  mischief.  Families  in  tenement  house 
districts  dread  the  long  vacation.  Mothers 
find  their  necessary  household  work  obstructed, 
and  the  children  themselves  miss  the  clean 
large  schoolhouse  rooms,  the  discipline  and 
pleasure  of  the  school. 

An  enlightened  city  will  seek  to  cover  this 
long  period  with  some  sort  of  recreative  in¬ 
struction,  will  provide  play  parks  and  summer 
schools  and  even  have  excursions  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  true  that  we  are  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  vacation  schools,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  two  years  has  taught  us 
pretty  nearly  what  these  schools  ought  to  be. 
But  these  will  by  no  means  meet  the  need ;  nor 
are  they,  in  fact,  the  ideal  arrangement.  The 
schools  on  great  floating  barges,  owned  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  would  be  a  healthful  and 
wholesome  way  of  providing  entertainment  for 
the  alert  minds  of  the  children  of  New  York. 
This  would  cost  money,  but  a  dollar  spent  in 
the  way  of  interesting  training  of  the  mind 
and  moral  character  of  the  young  is  worth  ten 
dollars  spent  in  criminal  court  proceedings 
by-and-bye. 

Perhaps  some  large-minded  millionaire  will 
yet  plan  a  summer  school  for  the  children  of 


the  tenements,  off  on  some  happy  Glen  Island 
to  which  the  children  shall  be  taken  in  the 
morning  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  on  float¬ 
ing  barges.  At  any  rate,  let  the  city  provide 
speedily  more  play  parks,  more  recreation 
piers,  more  excursions,  more  contrivances  to 
keep  young  minds  active  and  innocent. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

In  giving  greeting  to  the  young  people  who 
are  now  passing  their  Commencement  season, 
we  are  sure  of  two  things,  the  response  of 
their  best  sentiments  and  the  appeal  of  their 
highest  ideals.  No  more  joyful  occasion  has 
yet  come  to  any  of  them,  none  fuller  of  that 
subtle  stimulus  which  brings  all  manhood’s 
possibilities  into  conscious  possession.  Let  this 
Commencement  time  never  be  trifled  with  or 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  festival  soon  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  For  all  the  riches  of  our  life  are  in 
those  noblest  feelings  now  astir,  and  all  the 
power  to  grow  greater,  stronger,  purer,  are 
in  those  ideals  of  truth,  honor,  duty,  service, 
which  are  the  morning  stars  of  good  and  noble 
lives.  It  is  never  safe  to  laugh  at  the  solemni¬ 
ties  of  graduation  without  a  keen  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  values ;  for  he  who  treats  lightly  the 
higher  and  holier  things  in  his  school  days 
is  preparing  to  do  worse;  while  one  who 
secretly  honors  that  which  means  so  much  to 
men,  to  society,  to  all  life,  as  the  developing 
powers,  instincts,  ambitions  of  youth  is  cher¬ 
ishing  the  heavenly  allies  that  help  men  win  in 
‘‘the  battle”  which  is  “Life!” 

“Diploma”  is  the  reigning  goddess  now. 
Her  favors  are  widely  distributed  and  vari¬ 
ously  received.  The  diversity  of  honors  was 
never  greater;  but  the  allegiance  of  men  to 
the  academic  divinity  is  a  sign  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  may  not  decide  the  questions  of 
practical  education,  nor  weigh  the  merits  of 
each  success  in  the  candidacy  for  honors ;  but 
we  do  congratulate  the  country  and  the  church 
on  the  increasing  number  of  laureate  men  and 
women,  whose  pledge  for  honorable  and  un¬ 
selfish  service  of  both  is  recognized  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  diploma.  These  honors  are  not 
empty— not  ‘  *  fardels,  ’  ’  as  Dr.  Cox  called  them  ; 
they  are  given  as  a  trust  and  should  be  worn  in 
honesty  and  with  proper  humility. 

The  conferences  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  held  from  August  2  to  7  inclu¬ 
sive.  August  4  is  Temperance  Day.  Mrs.  J. 
K.  Barney  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  one  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  round- 
the-world  missionaries  w’ill  speak  on  “Round 
the  World  with  the  White  Ribbon.  ”  Such  topics 
will  be  discussed  as  The  Hygienic  Basis  of 
Total  Abstinence,  The  Ethical  Basis  of  Prohi¬ 
bition,  What  Next  in  Temperance  Reform. 
This  touches  the  legal  outlook  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dye  Ellis  will  lead  the  subject. 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  comes  to  us  with 
lengthened  columns  and  in  excellent  typogra¬ 
phy.  It  is  ably  edited  by  the  Rev.  William 
Bryant,  and  rewards  its  seven  “editorial  con¬ 
tributors,”  Dr.  D.  M.  Cooper  and  others,  in 
advance,  by  giving  handsome  portraits  of  each 
one  of  them.  That  very  numerous  gathering, 
the  Yearly  International  Convention  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers,  is  soon  to  assemble  in 
Detroit,  and  our  contemporary  is  proposing  to 
picture  and  report  the  proceedings  with  care. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Geneva  is 
handsomely  remembered  in  the  will  of  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Swan,  by  a  bequest  of  |20,000, 
the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  appropriated 
toward  the  payment  of  the  pastor’s  salary. 
The  father  of  the  testatrix,  the  late  Robert  J. 
Swan  of  Rose  Hill  farm,  near  Geneva,  was 
long  an  influential  and  beloved  elder  of  the 
First  Church. 
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NATIONAL  IDEALS. 

Thomas  C.  Hall  D.D. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  looking  at 
city  government  in  our  country  that  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  condition  far  below  the 
ideal  of  even  the  untrained  majority.  One 
great  hindrance  to  united  effort  toward  lifting 
up  city  government  to  a  better  plane  is  the 
existence  of  grave  differences  as  to  what  gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  and  what  ideal  should  unite 
all.  For  example,  the  religiously  minded  and 
upright  Roman  Catholic  finds  it  exceedingly 
hard  to  trust  his  Protestant  fellow  citizens, 
partly  because  he  does  not  understand  them, 
partly  because  they  misunderstand  him.  The 
German  who  has  never  been  intemperate  in 
his  life,  but  has  drunk  beer  moderately  as  the 
American  drinks  coffee,  and  with  no  worse 
result,  find  it  hard  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  Puritan,  to  whom  all  intoxicating 
drink  is  an  unclean  thing.  The  Protestant 
Italian  is  an  exceptionally  valuable  addition  to 
American  society,  as  the  writer  knows  by  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  qualities ;  but  he  goes  utterly 
unrecognized  amidst  the  crowds  of  southern 
Italians,  who,  with  many  virtues,  are  yet  not 
ready  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  political  re¬ 
sponsibility  laid  upon  them  here. 

The  selfish  elements  of  a  more  homogeneous 
society  are  divided  among  themselves  by  their 
selfishness.  For  there  is  nothing  so  destructive 
of  unity  of  action  as  the  following  by  each  of 
his  own  selfish  and,  generally,  short-sighted 
purpose.  Unfortunately,  with  our  city  popu¬ 
lation,  the  unselfishness  is  divided  by  great 
differences  of  ideal  conception,  and  selfishness 
finds  the  pursuit  of  a  commonly  desired  cor¬ 
ruption  a  uniting  end ;  for  it  is  keenly  realized 
that  only  in  bad  conditions  can  it  reap  its  full 
harvest. 

Reformation  must  begin  by  attempting  to 
realize  the  ideals  of  good  men  who  have  not 
been  trained  as  we  were,  but  who  may  have 
been  trained  better.  Whatever  may  be  the 
failures  of  the  imperial  government  of  Ger¬ 
many,  there  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
sober  observer  that  the  German  municipal  rule 
is  both  more  democratic,  more  efficient  and 
more  just  than  anything  we  have  thus  far 
obtained.  The  English  city  also  represents  a 
national  life  whose  confessed  weaknesses  along 
the  line  of  aristocratic  dominance  we  do  not 
want  to  reproduce ;  yet  from  Leeds,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  many  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned. 

The  American  character  is,  from  this  on,  going 
to  be  a  city  product.  Up  to  quite  recently  the 
New  England  farm  and  the  prairie  home  could 
be  depended  upon  to  give  a  Sumner  or  a 
Lincoln  to  guide  the  republic  in  her  hour  of 
need.  For  the  generations  to  come  the  city 
is  to  be  the  commanding  factor.  It  is  a  solemn 
thought  that  the  political  corruption  of  our 
municipal  failures  is  to  be  the  training  ground 
of  those  to  whom  our  national  affairs  must  be 
entrusted.  The  American  business  man  who 
lays  up  a  fortune  for  his  family,  but  does 
nothing  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  society 
that  alone  guarantees  security  to  that  family,  is 
wickedly  short-sighted.  While  the  man  of 
wealth  who  deliberately  trifles  with  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  community,  and  pollutes  by 
corrupt  bargaining  the  municipal  government, 
is  deliberately  inviting  the  insecurity  of  all 
life  that  must  follow  upon  bad  government  in 
the  hands  of  a  corrupted  democracy.  No 
amount  of  so-called  “charity”  can  compensate 
for  lack  of  righteousness.  All  the  wheat  ships 
of  Carthage  could  not  save  Rome.  The  union 
of  the  unselfish  elements  under  unselfish  lead¬ 
ership,  with  due  allowances  for  differences  of 
national  ideals,  will  alone  give  the  basis  for 
decent  city  rule  and  secure  for  the  national 
life  a  generation  of  men  trained  for  the  care  of 
the  world  interests  God  has  entrusted  to  us  as 
a  republic. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

The  Report  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Italy  (formerly  the  Free  Italian  Church)  shows 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  hopeful 
activity.  The  church  has  now  thirteen  pas¬ 
tors  (ten  in  active  service),  five  preaching,  two 
teaching,  and  four  elder  evangelists  and  two 
Bible  women,  with  .eight  students  for  the 
ministry.  It  has  forty-six ’'churches  and  a 
considerable  number  of  schools  and  other 
works.  The  most  important  enterprise  of  the 
year  is  the  building  of  a  chapel,  school  and 
manse  in  Pontasserchio,  Tuscany.  The  chapel 
will  hold  three  hundred  people  and  is  admira¬ 
bly  constructed.  The  village  and  neighborhood 
of  Pontasserchiojpresent  a  large  field  for  Gospel 
labor,  as  thejpeople  are  liberal  minded  and 
ready  to  hear.  From  Arena,  a  neighboring 
village,  comes  a  request  for  an  auxiliary  chapel, 
lu  Sicily,  which  has  always  been  peculiarly 
benighted  and  bigoted,  the  Evangelical  Church 
is  beginning  to  make  headway,  especially 
among  the  Agricultural  and  Military  Societies. 

The  schools  of  this  church  have  more  or  less 
of  an  industrial  character.  Nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  enrolled  in  that 
of  Florence.  A  medical  mission  is  connected 
with  this  school.  The  school  in  Rome  has 
been  subjected  to  much  petty  persecution  on 
the  part  of  the  clericals.  It  has,  however,  107 
pupils.  That  of  Turin,  the  oldest  evangelical 
school  in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Alexander 
Gavazzi  in  1858,  and  has  educated  thousands 
of  children  of  two  generations.  On  the  first 
day  of  June  (1899)  King  Humbert  legalized 
the  property  of  three  churches  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church,  one  of  these  being  in  Pisa. 

On  Saturday,  June  10,  an  interesting  monu¬ 
ment  was  unveiled  at  Canterbury.  It  is  a 
martyrs’  memorial  and  is  in  memory  of  forty- 
one  Kentish  martyrs  who  were  burnt  at  the 
stake  on  that  spot  in  the  years  1555-1558. 
Canon  Mason,  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Dean 
Farrar  spoke  at  the  unveiling.  The  latter  said 
that  this  monument  was  not  raised  simply  in 
honor  of  the  martyrs,  but  as  a  witness  that 
Englishmen  intend  to  hold  firm  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  banish  forever  the  day  when 
an  attempt  could  be  made  to  put  down  honest 
thought,  and  to  force  on  people  the  acceptance 
of  things  which  they  believed  to  be  supersti¬ 
tions  and  anti-christian.  In  other  words  this 
monument  is  a  contribution  to  the  anti-ritual¬ 
istic  struggle  now  going  on.  Other  speakers 
spoke  in  the  same  vein. 

A  very  interesting  city  mission  is  that  of 
Town  Hamlets,  London,  which  celebrated  its 
twenty-third  anniversary  last  month.  In  the 
report  it  was  mentioned,  as  the  principal  feature 
of  the  work,  and  the  one  which  distinguishes 
it  from  ordinary  places  of  worship,  that  the 
doors  of  the  great  Assembly  Hall  are  never 
closed.  For  twenty-three  years  the  present 
and  the  former  hall  have  been  open  night  after 
night,  the  meeting  held  on  that  evening  being 
the  8,480th  consecutive  one.  The  membership 
of  the  church  worshiping  there  had  reached 
the  remarkable  total  of  4, 380.  Of  these,  191  had 
joined  in  fellowship  during  the  past  year. 
The  largest  Sunday-school  in  London,  now 
rapidly  approaching  its  two  thousand  scholars, 
is  also  located  here.  The  “Children’s  Hall” 
has  also  been  opened  night  after  night  all  the 
year  round  for  the  past  four  years.  During  the 
winter  season  just  past,  a  total  weekly  attend¬ 
ance  of  over  three  thousand  has  been  registered 
in  that  place.  _ 

The  Irish  Evangelization  Society,  which  bas 
been  at  work  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  an  unostentatious 
way.  During  the  year  1898  meetings  were 
conducted  in  eighty-six  different  places  scat¬ 


tered  throughout  Ireland,  the  number  of  such 
meetings  ranging  variously  from  one  to  sixty, 
with  a  total  of  1,668  separate  occasions  on  which 
the  message  of  the  Gospel  was  delivered.  The 
speakers  at  these  meetings  were  all  men  of 
large  and  proved  experience  in  the  work  of  the 
evangelist,  and  the  possibilities  of  present  and 
eternal  good  are  great.  The  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  toward  this  mis¬ 
sion  appears  to  be  by  no  means  that  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  only  one  place  was  there  any  overt 
sign  of  opposition.  As  in  the  Me  All  Mission  in 
France,  there  are  often  as  many  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  as  Protestants  present,  and  in  one  place 
Roman  Catholics  contributed  toward  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  work,  which  appears  to  show  that 
it  is  judiciously  managed  in  a  true  spirit  of 
Christian  fraternity. 


Reports  which  appear  to  be  well  authenti¬ 
cated  show  a  decided  movement  in  Austria 
toward  deliverance  from  Rome.  In  Bohemia 
there  are  said  to  have  been  five  thousand  cases 
of  secession  from  the  Romish  Church.  This 
might  bode  ill  rather  than  good,  as  showing 
an  advance  of  infidelity  and  rationalism,  but 
Protestants  are  doing  their  best  to  win  the  dis¬ 
affected  to  a  purer  religion.  The  Association 
for  Christian  Colportage  under  the  direction  of 
Baron  von  Gemmingen  of  Baden,  Germany, 
is  diligently  circulating  Bibles,  Scripture  por¬ 
tions  and  tracts  in  Austria ;  and  one  Protestant 
pastor  is  said  to  have  received  twenty-three 
hundred  Roman  Catholics  into  his  church. 


The  Young  Men  of  India,  the  organ  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Movement,  reports  prosperity  in  the  work 
in  India.  New  Christian  Associations  are  re¬ 
ported  in  several  cities  and  the  work  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  is  being  greatly  strengthened.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  India  represented  by  an  In¬ 
dian  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  World  Student 
Christian  Federation  in  August,  1900.  The 
fine  new  building  of  the  Association  in  Madras 
was  occupied  on  May  14,  though  not  to  be 
quite  completed  until  August.  Toward  this 
building  the  government  gave  twenty-five 
thousand  reah.  The  greater  part  of  the  cost, 
however,  came  from  friends  in  England  and 
from  Mr.  John  Wanamaker. 


The  directors  of  the  McAll  Mission  in 
France  have  issued  an  appeal  for  a  fund  which 
will  enable  them  to  work  the  new  and  very 
promising  fields  opened  by  the  boat,  itinerating* 
and  other  work  of  the  past  winter.  They 
say: 

Numerous  new  developments  of  evangelistic 
work  press  themselves  on  our  attention.  The 
factory  hands  in  the  north  crowd  to  the 
“People’s  Palaces”  that  have  been  built  for 
them  (by  friends  of  the  mission),  and  discuss 
frankly  the  socialism  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
villagers  along  the  Seine  and  its  affluents  walk 
miles  to  the  mission  boat.  The  inhabitants  of 
rural  hamlets  listen  respectfully  to  the  itiner¬ 
ant  evangelists  and  read  their  tracts  or  buy  their 
Testaments,  and  even  avowed  infidels  applaud 
when  we  denounce  the  sin  of  drunkenness  and 
point  to  the  Gospel  as  the  only  safeguard  against 
temptation.  On  all  sides  the  sleep  of  centuries 
seems  breaking,  and  there  is  a  stirring  as 
though  of  new  life. 

To  maintain  the  work  on  its  present  basis 
$12,000  are  needed  in  addition  to  the  usual  in¬ 
come  of  the  mission.  Dividing  this  sum  be¬ 
tween  England,  Scotland  and  France,  it  results 
that  forty  new  subscriptions  of  $100  each  from 
each  country  would  meet  the  need.  Are  there 
not  forty  persons  in  this  country  who  will  be 
glad  to  contribute  a  hundred  dollars  toward 
this  excellent  work?  Subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  Miss  C.  Remington,  1710  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  or  to  the  editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S  REMINISCENCES.* 

Oar  readers  will  require  no  introdaction  to 
the  author  of  these  volumes.  Mr.  McCarthy 
is  so  well  domiciled  here  that  it  would  hardly 
occur  to  many  of  us  to  inquire  whether  he  is  a 
citizen  or  not.  He  relates  in  his  first  volume 
an  amusing  tale  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who,  having  found 
American  editions  of  the  Brownings’  Poems 
on  the  table  in  every  house  he  visited  when 
here,  brought  home  the  impression  that  the 
Brownings  were  not  English  but  American 
poets,  and  that  there  were  none  such  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Counting  by  readers  and  owners  of  Mr. 
McCarthy’s  books  in  American  homes,  particu¬ 
larly  his  “History  of  our  own  Times,  ’’  we  may 
claim  him  for  a  citizen.  The  time  he  has 
passed  here  in  residence,  writing,  lecturing, 
studying  the  people  and  the  country,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  greater  than  that  in  which  many  a 
countryman  of  his  from  the  Green  Isle  has 
received  the  citizen’s  franchise.  However 
this  may  be,  we  can  never  forget  the  generous 
devotion  and  intelligent  ability  of  his  work 
for  ns  in  the  English  press,  during  the  war. 
The  United  States  were  not  as  well  known  then 
as  they  are  now,  and  there  were  few  above  the 
middle  classes  to  care,  as  Punch  put  it,  whether 
U.  S.  meant  the  United  States  or  the  Untied 
States. 

These  volumes  are  in  no  sense  an  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  Mr.  McCarthy  appears  in  them  as  a  re¬ 
porter  of  what  he  knew  or  heard  or  saw  of 
other  men  and  affairs,  and  considers  worth 
reciting  “from  the  tablet  of  my  own  memory.’’ 

He  begins  with  London  as  he  first  saw  it  in 
1852,  in  his  twenty- second  year,  but  does  not 
make  any  attempt  to  keep  his  recital  from 
wandering  on  to  much  later  times,  or  back  to 
an  earlier  day.  Whichever  coarse  he  takes  he 
is  at  pains  to  save  his  readers  from  confusion 
by  letting  them  know  where  they  are. 

His  sketches  are  full  of  life  and  exceedingly 
entertaining,  though  some  of  them  are  drawn 
in  rather  rough  lines  for  fastidious  readers,  as 
for  example,  the  story  of  the  first  time  he 
spoke  with  Lord  Brougham  (p.  24).  He  had 
made  a  little  speech  that  day  at  the  Guild 
Hall,  which  Brougham  heard,  and  running 
against  the  unknown  speaker  at  the  buffet  he, 
rushed  up  to  him  with  that  fury  o  fmanner 
which  was  peculiar  to  him  and  blurted  out,  “I 
say,  you  made  devilishly  clever  speech ;  I  didn’t 

agree  with  all  of  it - in  fact,  some  of  it  was 

nonsense — but  it  was  a  damned  clever  speech. 
Who  the  devil  are  you?’’  The  book  has  at 
least  one  other  sketch  of  Brougham  in  quite  as 
much  undress  as  this,  but  both  are  true  to  the 
life. 

He  tells  another  in  the  same  strain  but  most 
characteristic  of  the  great  Iron  Duke  whom,  in 
one  of  his  first  visits,  he  saw  sitting  before 
him  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
bowed  head  and  stooped  shoulders.  He  had 
also  the  rare  fortune  to  hear  him  speak,  and 
this  was  the  speech.  One  of  the  law  lords 
stirred  him  up  by  observing  that,  from  what  the 
Duke  had  been  saying,  he  was  led  to  fear  that 
“the  illustrious  Duke’’ had  not  quite  under¬ 
stood  the  measure  before  their  lordships. 
Whereat  the  Duke  bounced  up,  struck  the  table 
with  an  indignant  gesture  and  went  off:  “My 
Lords,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  said 
that  I  don’t  understand  that  Bill.  Well,  my 
Lords,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  read  the  Bill  once, 
that  I  read  it  twice,  that  I  read  it  three  times, 
and  if  after  that  I  don’t  understand  the  Bill, 
why  then,  my  Lords,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that 
I  must  be  a  damned  stupid  fellow,  ’  ’  and  sat 
down. 

*  Reminiscences.  By  Justin  McCarty.  M.  P.  Two 
vols.  8  VO.  Harper  and  Brothers.  $4.50. 


London  was  then  in  the  full  glory  of  its 
Victorian  galaxy  of  literary  princes,  Carlyle, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Browning  and  Tennyson, 
with  other  great  figures  moving  on  the  public 
stage,  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  Brougham, 
Cobden,  Bright  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Just  at 
that  time,  too,  Europe  was  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  revolution  in  ’48,  but  the  great 
political  exiles  who  had  found  refuge  in  Lon¬ 
don  made  a  large  and  brilliant  company,  such 
as  Louis  Blanc,  Kossuth,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini, 
General  Prime  and  others  of  lower  fame,  such 
as  Orsini.  Mr.  McCarthy  knew  or  saw  them 
all  and  has  something  to  report  of  everyone, 
which  though  not  always  strictly  new  gets  a 
new  setting  and^is  lighted  up  with  his  intelli¬ 
gent  comments. 

The  natural  introdaction  to  what  he  has  to 
say  of  this  country  is  his  connection  with  that 
vigorous  American  sheet  among  London  jour¬ 
nals,  The  “Morning  Star,’’  which  made  itself 
odious  to  English  “society,’’  by  advocating  all 
the  measures  which  Britons  of  the  Carlyle  way 
of  thinking,  for  example,  detested  most ;  such 
as  vote  by  ballot,  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
male  citizens,  not  to  say  to  women  also,  and, 
particularly,  admiration  of  the  American  re¬ 
public  and  faith  in  its  ability  to  pull  through 
the  great  war  it  was  just  then  engaged  in 
against  slavery. 

Mr.  McCarthy’s  personal  sketches  in  all  these 
chapters  are  exceedingly  fine.  They  have  this 
to  recommend  them,  that  they  look  forward 
and  backward  and  make  the  course  of  affairs 
clearer. 

The  American  sketches  begin  in  New  York, 
which,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  first  saw  it,  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  element  was  comparatively  stronger 
and  was  organized  socially  into  a  delightfully 
refined  intellectual  Bohemianism  of  which  but 
few  traces  remain.  Mr.  McCarthy  writes  of  it 
in  a  charming  style  which  assumes  nothing 
more  for  himself  than  he  is  entitled  to.  The 
same  is  true  of  his  remarks  on  Boston  and  the 
men  he  saw  there.  His  genius  for  embodying 
all  there  is  of  his  living  subject  in  a  sketch 
without  first  taking  him  to  pieces  in  some  kind 
of  literary  anatomy,  but  presenting  him  alive 
and  palpitating,  in  his  own  individual  reality, 
is  very  uncommon.  We  do  not  agree  with  him 
always.  Some  of  his  observations  may  even 
strike  us  as  nonsense.  We  cannot  imagine,  for 
one  instance,  where  his  sense  of  magnitude 
was  when  he  wrote  that  Charles  Sumner  was 
of  much  the  same  stature  and  bulk  of  person  as 
Bismarck. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  him  as  to  the  great 
superiority  of  Charles  Dickens  (to  say  nothing 
of  Senator  Depew),  as  an  after-dinner  speaker. 
When,  however,  he  places  him,  in  this  regard, 
above  Lowell  we  can  only  doubt  whether  it 
was  his  fortune  to  hear  Lowell  in  such  a  super¬ 
lative  exhibition  of  his  wit  and  power  as  the 
famous  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner  at  Harvard 
where  he  presided. 

His  appreciation  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
whom  he  confesses  that  he  did  not  altogether 
like,  is  a  very  striking  piece  of  work ;  and  one 
need  not  agree  with  all  he  says  as  to  Walt 
Whitman  to  pronounce  the  same  verdict  upon 
it. 

There  is  no  falling  off  in  the  second  volume, 
which  must  be  read  to  appreciate  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  the  task  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
set  himself  of  writing  in  such  free  and  often 
critical  terms  of  the  well-known  characters  of 
our  age ;  many  of  them  still  living,  and  all  of 
them  standing  so  near  our  own  times  and  rep¬ 
resenting  so  much  to  us. 

The  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  has  per¬ 
formed  his  work  with  great  intelligence,  in  the 
most  appreciative  way  and  produced  a  work 
of  surpassing  interest  and  very  considerable 
value. 


Thaddeus  Stevens.  By  Samuel  W.  McCall. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  Boston 
and  New  York:  |1.25. 

This  life  of  Stevens  and  that  just  published 
of  the  great  War  Secretary  Stanton  are  by  far 
the  most  important  recent  contributions  to  the 
civil  history  of  the  war.  They  supplement  and 
complement  each  other.  They  should  be  read 
— or  better,  they  should  be  studied — together. 
It  is  a  happy  omen  that  they  are  published  so 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  both  from  the 
same  press— the  Riverside. 

Viewed  as  a  biography,  Mr.  McCall  had  an 
extremely  picturesque  and  interesting  subject 
to  deal  with,  from  the  struggle  of  a  noble 
mother,  amid  the  hard  conditions  of  a  life  of 
poverty  in  Vermont,  to  send  her  feeble  son 
to  college,  to  the  dramatic  scenes  in  Congress 
when  on  his  bent  form  there  seemed  to  rest 
the  burden  of  the  nation’s  honor.  The  Life 
is  rich  in  great  episodes,  telling  situations,  and 
matters  in  which  the  popular  interest  was 
deeply  and  often  passionately  involved.  With¬ 
out  being  a  professional  wit,  Stevens  knew 
how  to  light  up  the  dark  clouds  of  momentous 
debate  with  humor,  and  when  the  tone  of  the 
discussion  would  not  permit  him  to  do  this, 
his  sledge  hammer  blows,  like  steel  ringing  on 
steel,  flashed  fire  from  both  hammer  and  anvil. 
Stevens  was  forty-three  years  old  when  he  first 
took  his  seat  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives.  The  next  year  his  great 
speech  for  free  schools  not  only  made  the  ora¬ 
tor’s  reputation,  but  saved  the  Pennsylvania 
school  system.  When,  after  fifteen  years  more 
of  waiting,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  at 
Washington,  in  1849,  he  was  almost  fifty  eight 
years  old.  He  was  re-elected  in  1850,  1858, 
1862,  and  thereafter,  until  his  death  in  1868. 
The  political  notes  in  his  life  which  are  fully 
developed  in  this  volume  are  his  anti-slavery 
activity,  culminating  in  his  support  and  advo¬ 
cacy  of  Lincoln’s  emancipation  policy;  his 
agency  in'the  development  of  the  partly  sound 
and  partly  unsound,  but  altogether  patriotic, 
financial  war  policy  of  the  government;  his 
agency  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  President 
Johnson  and  the  reconstruction  legislation. 
These  are  also  the  great  notes  in  the  history 
of  the  period,  and  it  is  only  just  to  Mr.  McCall 
to  say  that  he  has  presented  Stevens’s  part  in 
them  in  a  way  which  illustrates  the  history 
and  is  worthy  of  the  man. 

Imperial  Democracy  :  A  Study  of  the  Relation 
of  Government  by  the  People,  Equality  be¬ 
fore  the  Law,  and  other  Tenets  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  to  the  Demands  of  a  Vigorous  Foreign 
Policy  and  other  Demands  of  Imperial 
Dominion.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  |1. 50. 

Under  the  pithy  and  appropriate  motto  taken 
from  Lowell:  “They  enslave  their  children’s 
children  who  make  compromise  with  sin,’’ 
President  Jordan  collects  a  series  of  eight  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  larger  ethical  aspects  and 
tendencies  of  our  present  national  policy.  He 
sets  himself  against  the  expansion  movement 
from  the  beginning,  quoting  fact,  constitution, 
history  and  example  against  it  and  attacking 
it  with  telling  phrases,  such  as:  “A  Blind 
Man’s  Holiday, ’’or  “The  Captain  Sleeps.’’ 
The  eight  addresses  stand  as  a  whole  among 
the  most  impressive  yet  published  in  protest 
against  the  policy  of  expansion,  and  in  review 
of  the  war.  Whether  one  agrees  with  President 
Jordan  or  not,  his  courage,  the  high  moral  tone 
of  his  discussion  and  its  ability  command  re¬ 
spect. 

Thoughts  of  and  For  the  Inner  Life  :  Ser¬ 
mons  by  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of 
Yale  University.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
Within  You.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
11.50. 

The  series  of  Yale  College  sermons  came 
very  near  beginning  with  one  Timothy 
Dwight  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
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«nd  with  another.  These  sermons  are  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  happy  moment,  when  the  retirement 
of  the  preacher  from  the  responsibilities  of  his 
station  lends  a  deeper  interest  than  usual  to 
his  pulpit  addresses.  They  are  interesting  also 
as  they  may  be  the  last  series  of  sermons 
preached  in  the  Battell  Chapel  by  a  President 
of  Yale  College. 

As  sermons  they  keep  far  from  all  specula¬ 
tive  discussion  and  controversy,  safely  within 
the  broad  lines  of  the  spiritual  life.  They  are 
gentle  and  persuasive  in  tone,  abounding  in 
human  sympathy,  rich  in  the  wisdom  of  life, 
good  sense,  and  in  winning  expositions  of 
Christian  life  as  the  following  of  the  Master 
in  the  bonds  of  a  divine-human  friendship. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Plummer’s  Contemporary 
Spain,  Shown  by  the  Novelists,  with  an 
introduction  by  E.  E.  Hale  D.D.  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  little  book,  made  on  a  novel  plan.  Ac¬ 
cepting  the  Shakespearean  definition  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  the  mirror  of  the  age,  Miss  Plummer 
undertakes  to  construct  the  picture  of  Spain  as 
seen  in  the  writings  of  five  leading  contem¬ 
porary  Spanish  novelists,  Alancon,  Bazar, 
Galdos,  Valdes  and  Juan  Valera.  She  has 
made  her  extracts  from  the  best  English  trans¬ 
lations  and  arranged  them  under  the  five  gen¬ 
eral  topics  of  ‘  ‘  Local  Description,  ”  “  Re¬ 
ligion,  ”  “Politics,”  “Manners  and  Customs,” 
and  “Society.”  This  classification  presents 
topics  sufficient  in  variety  to  give  a  charming 
picture  of  Spain  and  its  people.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  comprehensive  enough  to  do  both 
justice.  (Truslove,  Hanson  and  Comba,  New 
York.  $1. ) 

The  fourth  edition  of  Tupelo,  a  thrilling  story 
of  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war,  is  just  out. 
The  original  was  published  in  1888,  and  elicited 
the  admiration  of  the  quiet,  peace-loving  Quaker 
poet,  Whittier;  while  the  historian,  Lossing, 
testified  for  the  book  as  having  a  mission  not 
to  perpetuate  animosities,  but  to  give  living 
and  abiding  testimony  to  the  truth  uttered  by 
John  W’esley  that  slavery  is  the  “source  of  all 
villainies.  ’  ’  Its  veracity  is  beyond  question. 
As  a  personal  narrative  it  is  both  thrilling  and 
touching.  As  a  picture  of  the  dark  times  and 
the  years  which  did  indeed  “try  men’s  souls,” 
it  has  a  permanent  value. 

The  publishers  of  the  Standard  Dictionary 
are  supplementing  it  by  a  series  of  dictionaries 
more  limited  or  elementary  in  scope.  The 
“Students’  Standard”  was  the  first  of  these 
abridgments,  sufficiently  condensed  to  present 
the  matter  of  the  two  great  volumes  in  one  of 
moderate  and  convenient  size.  We  have  now 
Standard  Intermediate  School  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Feruald,  editor  of  “The  Students’ 
Standard,”  and  several  departments  of  the 
larger  work.  This  abridgment  gives  the  orthog¬ 
raphy,  pronunciation,  meaning  and  etymology 
of  about  thirty-eight  thousand  words  and 
phrases.  The  words  in  the  vocabulary  are  in 
black  faced  type  and  the  volume  is  very  con¬ 
venient  in  form.  (Funk  and  W'agnalls. ) 

Windy  Creek  is  the  title  Helen  Stuart 
Thompson  has  given  to  her  broad  travesty  of 
the  Campbellite  and  Free  Methodist  preaching 
on  the  frontier.  The  book  shows  considerable 
energy  of  style,  but  overworks  the  subject  and 
lands  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  vulgarity. 
It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  correct  the  vagaries 
of  religious  enthusiasts,  especially  in  the  rude 
life  of  the  frontier.  (Scribners.  $1.25.) 

People  who  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
combination  Proudhon  makes  with  communal 
Christianity  and  Professor  Herron,  can  get  an 
object  lesson  in  The  Pure  Causeway,  by  Evelyn 
Harvey  Roberts.  We  shall  not  undertake  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  such  a 
production  as  this.  (Charles  H.  Kerr  and 
Company.  60  cents. ) 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  Ifl,  1899. 

THE  HEBREWS  IN  THE  FIERY  FURNACE. 

Introductory  Lesson. 

Our  la.st  lesson  taught  us  to  expect  to  find 
some  spiritual  reason  for  the  bringing  forward 
of  each  of  the  narratives  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
The  spiritual  connection  of  this  and  the  previ¬ 
ous  lesson  is  very  close.  St.  Jerome  pointed 
it  out  many  centuries  ago  when  he  said  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldaeans,  having 
been  taught  by  Daniel  (chapter  ii. )  that  there 
is  one  God,  are  now  taught  by  his  three 
friends  that  the  proper  result  of  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  refusal  to  worship  idols  and  a  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  dread  of  death. 

No  date  is  given  for  this  narrative ;  but  there 
is  a  tradition  that  it  occurred  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  and  that  this 
monarch  had  just  returned  from  a  triumphant 
progress  through  his  dominions,  shortly  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final  de¬ 
portation  of  the  Jewish  captives.  This  period 
is  covered  by  2  Kings  xxv.  1-24;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  11-21;  Jer.  xxxiv.  1-8,  xxxix.  1-18. 
Previous  to  this  time  Nebuchadnezzar  had  so 
far  subjugated  the  neighboring  peoples  of 
Media,  Arabia,  and  the  countries  to  the  east, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  turn  his  arms  without 
fear  of  molestation  against  the  more  distant 
and  powerful  foes  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Egypt,  and  it  was  after  more  or  less 
decisive  triumphs  over  all  of  these  that  he  now 
returned  proudly  to  his  own  country,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  temples  (that  of  Jerusalem 
among  them),  and  resolved  to  commemorate 
his  splendid  victories  in  a  most  splendid  and 
striking  manner.  The  date  of  this  incident 
would  be  about  585-6  B.C.  This  is  the  period 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

THE  LESSON. 

Dan.  iii.  14-28. 

Golden  Text. — Our  God  whom  we  serve  is 
able  to  deliver  us. — Daniel  iii.  17. 

Recent  investigations  of  archaeologists  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Plain  of  Dura 
(verse  1),  where  the  colossal  image  was  set  up, 
is  the  vast  expanse  which  spreads  itself  out 
about  thirteen  or  fifteen  miles  beyond  Babylon. 
Exact  experiments  have  shown  that  an  object 
must  be  fifty-seven  feet  high  to  be  visible  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  over  the  dip  of  the 
earth  on  that  flat  portion  of  the  world’s  sur¬ 
face,  and,  as  the  colossal  image  which  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  set  up  was  ninety  feet  high,  it 
would  be  distinctly  visible.  Being  of  brightly 
burnished  gold,  it  would  catch  the  first  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  (the  usual  time  of  worship), 
and  reflect  them  back  to  the  multitudes  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  walls  of  Babylon.  The  width  of 
the  figure  being  only  nine  feet  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  not  only  a  sitting  figure,  but 
that  it  was  raised  upon  a  high  pedestal  or  obe¬ 
lisk.  Herodotus  tells  of  having  seen  precisely 
such  figures  in  Egypt,  and  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  lately  conquered  Egypt,  it  would  be  natural 
that  he  should  imitate  its  art. 

As  to  the  height  of  this  image  we  may  re¬ 
member  that  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  105 
feet  high,  and  Nero’s  Colossus  110  feet,  while 
the  Babylonian  remains  show  many  colossal 
stone  figures  on  high  pedestals  very  nearly 
equal  to  this  one.  It  was  certainly  not  meant 
to  be  understood  that  the  image  was  of  solid 
gold ;  the  expression  indicates,  as  frequently  in 
the  Bible,  that  it  was  heavily  overlaid  with 
gold,  the  foundation  being  either  of  wood,  or 
more  probably  of  clay. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s  purpose  in  setting  up  this 
image  and  summoning  all  mlers  of  his  prov¬ 
inces,  conquered  and  otherwise,  to  come  and 


worship  it,  was  probably  something  other  than 
mere  desire  for  self-glorification.  The  glimpses 
that  we  get  of  his  attitude  toward  religion 
(ii.  47,  iii.  29,  iv.  37),  with  the  testimony  of 
the  monuments,  give  us  reason  to  believe  that, 
unlike  the  later  world  rulers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  who  were  willing  that  each  conquered 
nation  should  keep  its  own  objects  of  worship, 
and  even  adopted  the  foreign  gods  into  their 
Pantheon,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  strong  desire 
for  a  unity  of  belief.  At  this  moment  of  peace, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  wisest  way  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  empire  into  a  unit  would  be  to 
bring  to  one  religions  centre  all  its  various 
members,  in  the  persons  of  their  rulers,  who, 
in  general,  were  subjugated  princes  of  the  con¬ 
quered  peoples.  The  difficulties  in  which  such 
a  purpose  would  plunge  devout  Jews  can  well 
be  imagined. 

The  m.f/e  and/«r(/ into  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  thrown  by  the  report  that  certain  Jews  had 
refused  to  worship  his  image  was  an  intense 
and  glowing  anger,  far  more  deep  (as  the 
original  shows)  than  that  he  had  felt  (ii.  12) 
when  the  wise  men  failed  to  tell  him  h's 
dream.  A  refusal  to  obey  the  summons  to 
attend  a  religious  festival  was  considered  (we 
learn  from  the  monuments)  an  act  of  open 
rebellion  and  of  sacrilege  as  well.  How  much 
more  flagrant  the  rebellion  and  the  impiety 
would  be  deemed,  of  those  who,  having  obeyed 
the  summons,  openly  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
worship. 

Verse  14.  The  opening  words  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  address.  Is  it  of  purpose  f  show  that 
the  king  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion.  He  was  simply  astounded  at  the  hardi¬ 
hood  of  it. 

There  is  a  true  distinction  in  thought  be¬ 
tween  the  gods  of  N ebuchadnezzar  and  the  golden 
image  which  he  had  set  up.  From  monuments 
which  date  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Ahab 
and  Jehu,  we  learn  that  the  kings  were  in  the 
habit  of  setting  up  images  which  were  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  their  “magnified  royalty.” 
They  bore  inscriptions  in  praise  of  the  gods 
through  whose  favor  the  kings  had  become 
great ;  so  that,  to  bow  down  before  the  image, 
was  in  fact  to  owe  fealty  to  the  god.  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  as  we  know,  was  devoted  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  supreme  god  of  Chaldaea, 
Merodach  (afterward  called  Bel,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  East).  He  calls  him  “the  lord,  the  joy 
of  his  heart.  ”  Every  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
inscriptions  closes  with  a  prayer  to  this  god, 
for  whom,  as  he  believed,  he  held  his  great 
empire  in  trust.  Therefore  the  insult  offered 
by  the  three  Jewish  princes  struck  hard  at  all 
that  was  dearest  to  him. 

Verse  15.  The  magnanimity  of  his  giving 
them  a  second  opportunity  is  therefore  all  the 
more  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
evident  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Jewish  con¬ 
fessors  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  it.  The 
words.  Who  is  that  god,  are  not  a  question,  but 
a  proud  defiance. 

The  names  of  several  of  the  musical  instru¬ 
ments  here  mentioned  are  Greek,  and  their 
presence  here  is  one  of  the  arguments  for  the 
late  date  of  this  book.  Not,  however,  because 
a  writer  in  the  earlier  period  must  necessarily 
have  been  ignorant  of  Greek.  Large  colonies 
of  Greeks  were  at  that  period  living  in  Egypt, 
whence  Nebuchadnezzar  had  just  returned. 
Moreover,  his  mother  was  an  Egyptian,  and 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  these  techni¬ 
cal  words  should  not  have  come  from  Greece 
to  Chaldaea,  by  way  of  Egypt.  The  difficulty 
is  that  these  Greek  words  are  later  than  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  None  of  them  is 
found  in  any  Greek  writing  before  Plato,  and 
one  of  these  instruments  was  first  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  festivities  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanus  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

Verses  16,  17.  The  reply  of  the  Hebrew 
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princes  is  vfery  spirited.  We  have  no  need  to 
answer  thee,  say  they;  Behold,  our  God  whom 
we  serve  will  answer,  He  is  able  to  deliver, 
and  thus  to  vindicate  his  own  supremacy.  The 
calmness  and  assurance  of  their  faith  were 
most  sublime.  They  were  making  a  stand  for 
religious  freedom,  for  the  right  to  obey  the 
voice  of  conscience.  This  was  the  more  heroic 
and  morally  clear-sighted  in  them,  because,  at 
that  time,  so  shortly  after  the  captivity  and 
deportation  of  their  countrymen,  they  might 
easily  have  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was 
a  duty  to  their  own  people  to  preserve  the 
favor  of  the  king  which  they  had  so  long  en¬ 
joyed  and  keep  their  influence  over  him  as 
strong  as  might  be. 

Verse  18.  Still  they  do  not  dictate  that 
their  God  shall  openly  vindicate  his  supremacy 
over  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  They  know 
whom  they  believe  in  and  even  though  he  per¬ 
mit  them  to  be  slain,  they  will  not  deny  him. 
As  Luther  has  pointed  out,  this  faithfulness  to 
God  was  all  the  harder  to  them  because 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  their  friend. 

Verse  19.  Seven  was  a  sacramental  number 
with  the  Chaldieans.  Its  use  here  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  invoking  “the  god  of  fire, ’’ the  most 
ancient  of  all  Chaldaean  divinities,  to  avenge 
this  insult  to  the  king  and  bis  god.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  fury  of  the  king  at  the  brave  answer  of 
the  three  Jews  fairly  distorted  his  countenance. 

Verse  20.  The  furnace  must  be  understood 
o  be  the  smelting  furnace  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  image.  It  is  not  likely  that 
one  would  have  been  expressly  built  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  disobedience. 

Verse  21.  The  Chaldaean  words  used  to 
name  the  garments  here  are  of  uncertain 
meaning.  They  evidently  describe  the  costume 
of  a  courtier  of  the  time.  The  monuments 
show  that  this  was  composed  of  a  long  robe 
over  a  shorter  tunic,  with  an  outer  cloak  and 
a  head  band  or  fillet.  The  clothes,  however, 
are  not  here  mentioned  by  way  of  giving 
precise  archaeological  information,  but  be¬ 
cause,  being  so  infiammable,  the  miracle  about 
to  be  recorded  was  all  the  more  striking. 

In  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  also  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
there  is  inserted  at  this  point  that  prayer  of 
Azariah  (Abed  nego),  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Apocrypha.  It  is  without  doubt  marred 
by  a  spirit  of  hatred  of  enemies,  such  as  no 
true  disciple  of  Christ  ought  to  indulge  in ; 
but  it  gives  expression  to  such  a  beautiful  spirit 
of  trust  and  of  devotion  to  God  that  it  deserves 
a  place  among  devotional  literature,  though 
probably  not  a  part  of  this  story  as  first 
written. 

Verse  22.  The  door  of  the  furnace  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  top  (took  up).  The  officers  in 
charge  of  the  proposed  execution  doubtless  in¬ 
haled  the  flame  which  leaped  forth  as  the  door 
was  opened. 

Verses  23,  24.  The  wonder  was,  that  the 
metal  chains  with  which,  according  to  custom 
(compare  Jer.  xl.  4,  lii.  11),  the  three  Hebrews 
were  bound,  were  immediately  consumed, 
while  their  light  inflammable  clothing  remained 


he  had  invoked  in  commanding  (verse  19)  that 
the  furnace  should  be  heated  seven  times 
hotter.  The  crowning  terror  of  the  occurrence 
was  his  belief  that  this  very  god  whom  he 
had  invoked,  the  god  whose  being  was  always 
enshrined  in  the  sacrificial  flame,  had  visibly 
appeared  to  protect  these  men  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  death. 

But,  though  Nebuchadnezzar  had  no  thonght 
of  such  a  thing,  the  three  Hebrews  doubtless 
recognized  that  Angel  of  the  Covenant  who 
had  so  often  in  the  history  of  their  people  ap¬ 
peared  in  visible  form. 

Verses  26-28.  The  storytells  how  the  young 
men  came  forth  from  the  furnace  unharmed, 
and  what  the  effect  was  of  their  faith  and 
steadfastness  upon  the  mind  of  the  king,  but 
it  gives  no  hint  of  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  newly -exiled  Jewish  people.  We  have, 
however,  many  glimpses  in  the  later  Jewish 
literature  of  its  influence  on  the  later  history 
of  the  people,  and  know  that  this  story  nerved 
the  hands  of  patriots  during  the  bitter  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  Maccabees.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  brought  strong  help  to  the  people  of  that 
time,  was  intended  so  to  do,  and  must  have 
wonderfully  kindled  their  determination  to  be 
true  to  their  God. 

The  teachings  of  these  Scriptures  are  not, 
however,  confined  to  Israel.  In  them  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  ages  have  found  deep  lessons  of  the 
nature  of  God’s  care  of  his  own,  of  the  value 
of  strong  principle^  of  the  practical  power  of 
faith,  and  of  the  preciousness  of  religious 
liberty.  _ 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XXIX.  — The  Transfiguration. 

Matt.  xvii.  1-27;  Mark  ix.  2-50. 

The  mysterious  twofold  nature  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  eludes  explanation.  We  shall  not  attempt 
it  here.  It  is  better  to  pause  before  it  in  awed 
silence.  But  there  are  times  when,  if  we  are 
to  enter  into  the  real  significance  of  the  Gospel 
story,  we  must  realize  the  burden  which  his 
human  nature  laid  upon  him. 

As  he  and  the  twelve  toiled  up  the  slopes  of 
the  ‘  ‘  high  mountain,  ’  ’  we  must  remember  that 
he  felt  as  we  would  in  like  circumstances.  He 
had  brought  to  his  countrymen,  restless  and 
discontented  as  they  were,  a  compassion  and  a 
yearning  love  which  they  had  cast  back  un¬ 
heeded.  He  had  told  them  truths  which  would 
have  brought  them  untold  peace  and  joy  and 
they  had  scorned  them.  He  had  had  the  calm 
patience  which  explains,  and  explains  only  to 
find  itself  wilfully  misunderstood.  All  this 
pressed  upon  his  spirit  with  the  weight  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  failure.  Even  his  disciples, 
in  spite  of  Peter’s  emphatic  confession,  were 
bewildered  and  distressed.  His  human  nature 
needed  help  from  above.  The  voice  from  the 
cloud  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon  what  he  had 
done.  His  heavenly  Father  was  well  pleased. 
And  with  that  approval  came  that  indefinable 
and  immeasurable  help  which  in  a  degree  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  Christians  again  and  again 
in  time  of  trouble..  Any  one  who  has  been 


18),  and  John  in  his  writings  (John  i.  14  and 
Rev.  i.  9-16)  show  how  the  wonderful  vision 
had  been  impressed  upon  their  minds. 

We  get  a  glimpse  into  the  mystery  of  the  life 
after  death,  in  the  appearance  of  Moses  and 
Elijah.  Centuries  after  they  had  passed  out  of 
“mortal  ken,’’  these  men  appeared  with  their 
own  personality  intact.  They  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  called  by  name.  The  great  facts  of 
redemption  were  vital  to  them.  The  souls  in 
heaven  cared  for  what  affected  the  souls  on 
earth  and  understood  that  what  was  defeat 
here  might  be  victory  there.  The  great  law¬ 
giver  and  law-restorer  met  him  who  came  to 
fulfil  all  law  and  talked  with  him  about  his 
decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

The  vision  passed,  as  all  such  visions  must. 
No  one  can  build  tabernacles  to  hold  such 
heavenly  visitants.  We  must  descend  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  sorrow  and 
struggle  of  life  await  ns.  The  father  with 
his  affiioted  son,  the  faint-hearted  disciples, 
the  scoffing  crowd.  How  typical  all  this  is  of 
our  every  day  life ! 

There  seems  to  have  been  something  espe¬ 
cially  severe  about  the  affliction  of  a  “dumb 
spirit,’’  whatever  that  was  (Matt.  ix.  32,  83). 
The  father’s  vivid  description  and  pathetic 
appeal  and  the  struggle  of  the  poor  boy  (Mark 
ix.  17,  18,  20-22,  26)  show  this.  There  was  no 
help  if  Jesus  could  not  give  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  father’s  answer,  “I  believe, 
help  thou  mine  unbelief,’’  shows  us  the  spirit 
in  which  we  should  approach  a  great  need  like 
this.  W’e  have  a  right  to  ask  for  great  bless¬ 
ings  and  to  believe  we  shall  have  them,  but 
it  must  be  in  a  devout  and  reverent  spirit,  and 
an  intensity  of  spiritual  mindedness  (vs.  29) 
very  different  from  the  careless,  pre- occupied 
asking  our  prayers  sometimes  are. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

A  Friend  In  Neeil, 

July  l<i.  Barzlllai.  2  Sam.  17  :  37-39  ;  3!.W1. 

11.  Widow  of  Zarephath.  1  KinK9l7:  7-ltl. 

12.  Elisha.  3  Kings!:  18-37. 

13.  Onesiphorus.  3  Tim.  1 :  16-18. 

14.  Luke.  3  Tim  4:9-12. 

15.  Ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  Matt.  2.' : 

31-10. 

1«.  Topic— A  friend  in  need.  Luke  lu: 

30l37. 

Barzillai  means  iron.  Was  the  name  given 
to  the  man  to  indicate  character  or  occupation  ? 
Does  it  signify  that  the  man  was  a  blacksmith, 
or  that  he  was  a  man  of  iron  blood  and  will? 
Did  he  work  in  iron,  or  did  iron  work  in  him? 
I  interpret  the  name  as  a  revelation  of  charac¬ 
ter,  not  a  designation  of  occupation.  Iron  in 
the  blood  is  an  essential  of  true  friendship. 
Friendship  involves  endurance,  sacrifice,  serv¬ 
ice.  Only  men  with  iron  in  their  veins  aid 
fieeing  kings.  This  king  flees,  who  knows 
what  king  may  follow?  It  is  a  time  to  delib¬ 
erate  and  dally.  Barzillai  had  ready  to  hand 
an  admirable  excuse  for  inaction.  Bowed  with 


untouched.  No  wonder  Nebuchadnezzar  rose  “comforted  of  God’’  through  a  deep  affliction  more  than  fourscore  years,  who  could  expect 
up  in  the  haste  of  restless  terror,  and  uttered  to  knows  that  it  is  a  power  from  the  infinite  him  to  be  a  leader  in  feeding  a  multitude  of 
his  chosen  confidential  friends  (not  the  conn-  strength  of  the  divine  nature,  something  be-  people  who  were  weary  and  hungry?  With 
sellers  of  verse  2)  the  astonished  awe  that  filled  yond  and  above  ourselves.  So  ignoring  all  the  what  wisdom  he  declines  the  honor  which 
his  soul.  theological  subtleties  of  the  question  we  may  later  the  triumphant  king  would  bestow  upon 

Verse  25.  The  question  has  been  repeatedly  say  that  the  transfiguration  brought  to  Jesus  a  him,  and  with  what  generous  thought  does  he 
raised  whether  it  is  meant  here  that  any  one  new  strength  for  the  great  work  laid  upon  pass  it  on  to  his  son.  David  would  have  been 
except  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  the  fourth  figure  him.  From  this  time  forth  he  walked  with  a  unworthy  of  Israel’s  throne  had  he  failed  to 
which  walked  unharmed  in  the  fire.  The  firm  step.  He  set  his  face  resolutely  toward  appreciate  the  friendship  of  this  cheerful, 
authorized  translation,  the  Son  of  God,  is  not  Jerusalem  and  no  entreaties  of  his  disciples  courageous,  generous  old  friend, 
an  admissible  rendering  of  the  original;  the  could  turn  him  back.  The  widow’s  extremity  was  God’s  opportn- 

revised:  A  son  of  the  gods,  is  what  Nebuchad-  The  wonderful  beauty  and  brevity  of  the  nity.  So  far  as  she  and  her  son  were  con- 
nezzar  said  and  meant.  He  probably  thought  Gospel  story  leave  nothing  to  be  added.  The  cemed,  God’s  promises  to  widows  and  orphans 
it  to  be  that  great  god,  Iz-bar,  the  fire  deity,  “glistering’’  of  his  face  and  garments  suggests  seemed  forgotten  or  broken.  A  handful  of 
who  in  Chaldaean  belief  was  everywhere  the  sun  shining  on  the  snow-covered  mountain  meal  in  the  barrel  and  a  little  oil  in  the  cruse, 
present  in  nature;  that  very  god  whose  power  summit.  Peter,  in  his  Epistle  (see  2  Pet.  i.  17,  and  she  herself  out  gathering  sticks  for  their 
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last  meal,  when  a  stranger  asks  for  a  meal  and 
makes  a  promise.  When  before  or  since  has 
relief  come  in  such  a  strange  manner? 

To  the  besieged  British  during  the  awful 
Indian  mutiny,  the  triumphant  notes  of  the 
bagpipes  were  the  heralds  of  aid.  Famine- 
stricken  Ireland  saw  in  the  sails  of  the  grain 
laden  ships  far  out  at  sea  the  welcome  tidings 
that  abundance  was  at  hand.  But  this  widow 
was  at  first  impoverished  rather  than  enriched, 
she  was  asked  to  share  not  increase  her  re¬ 
sources.  God’s  prophet,  poor  as  Lazarus  in 
possessions,  but  rich  as  God  could  make  him  in 
promises  and  power,  asks  her  to  stay  his 
hunger.  He  has  given  her  nothing  but  what 
he  calls  God’s  promise.  Would  not  mother 
love,  common  prudence  and  self-interest  have 
suggested  that  it  might  be  well  for  God’s 
prophet  to  test  the  value  and  validity  of  God’s 
promise  by  providing  for  his  own  want? 
Rarely  is  a  friend  in  need  met  by  such  sub¬ 
lime  faith  in  God.  Faith  in  God  made  Abra¬ 
ham  the  “friend  of  God.’’  Faith  is  the 
atmosphere  which  stimulates  and  sustains 
a  friend. 

True  friendship  is  in  constant  jeopardy  from 
materialism  on  the  one  hand  and  hypocrisy 
on  the  other.  Many  interpretations  of  the 
proverb,  “A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,’’ 
are  altogether  too  material.  They  premise  ful¬ 
ness  of  hand  rather  than  fulness  of  heart.  Pov¬ 
erty  of  hand  is  no  excuse  for  poverty  of  heart. 
To  what  sublime  effort  have  we  put  God  in 
order  that  he  might  teach  us  that  the  truest 
wealth  cannot  be  counted,  nor  measured.  The 
world’s  pre-eminent  Friend  was  bom  and  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  his  earthly  life  as  poor  as  a 
pauper.  Peter  turned  the  eyes  of  the  lame 
man  away  from  alms  to  larger  blessing  by 
assuring  him  that  he  had  neither  silver  nor 
gold  to  bestow.  So  far  as  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  discover,  it  was  the  love  and  loyalty  of 
Luke  and  Onesiphorus  which  enriched  and 
strengthened  Paul.  Mother  love  is  God’s  best 
gift  to  the  world.  It  comes  from  the  fulness 
of  the  heart.  In  order  to  avoid  the  hypocrisy 
of  him  who  says,  “Go  thy  way,  be  ye  warmed 
and  fed’’  without  making  effort  to  either  clothe 
or  feed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  unsaid  the 
genuine  words  of  kindness  which  come  welling 
from  your  heart. 

What  a  fine  illustration  of  hand,  head  and 
heart  friendship  the  parable  of  “The  Good 
Samaritan’’  furnishes.  The  wounds  and  the 
woes  of  the  victim  enlisted  the  powers  and  the 
possessions  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Whilst  his 
heart  ached  in  responsive  sympathy,  his  level 
head  devised  wise  plans  for  the  alleviation  of 
suffering,  and  his  strong  trained  hands  ren¬ 
dered  fine  feeling  and  thought  effective.  Nor 
was  he  content  to  meet  present  emergency 
alone.  He  anticipated  future  need  the  next 
morning  by  leaving  money,  and  in  addition  to 
that,  a  promise  that,  if  it  were  not  sufficient  to 
meet  expenses,  he  would  himself  defray  them 
when  he  returned.  He  might  have  blamed  the 
Roman  government  for  permitting  such  condi¬ 
tions  to  exist  near  one  of  their  important  cities, 
and  even  sent  a  petition  to  Rome.  It  would 
have  furnished  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  little 
Samaritan  to  have  taken  the  Hebrews  to  task 
for  not  making  provision  for  the  unfortunate. 
The  man’s  humanity  and  need  constituted  the 
only  and  all-sufficient  claim  upon  the  service 
and  substance  of  this  truly  noble  man  whose 
portrait  Christ  painted  for  all  ages. 

‘  ‘  Secretary  Francis  W.  Reid  of  the  California 
Union  sent  out  over  six  thousand  pieces  of 
official  mail  last  year,  travelled  five  thousand 
miles,  made  fifty  addresses,  and  wrote  sev¬ 
enty-five  press  articles,  besides  preaching  twice 
every  Sunday  and  attending  to  his  pastoral 
work,  and  he  insists  that  he  has  not  been  very 
busy,  either.’’ 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

A  BREATH  OF  AIR. 

Jennie  Betts  Hartswick. 

The  chiHren,  oh  !  the  children 
Of  want  and  woe  and  need,— 

From  rows  of  teeming  tenements 
Their  little  faces  plead  I 
From  airless  blocks  of  buildings, 

From  the  furnace  of  the  street. 

The  voices  of  the  children 
All  the  summer  long  entreat. 

Out  in  the  smiling  country. 

That  lies  serene  and  fair. 

Bathed  in  the  boundless,  infinite 
Blue  ocean  of  the  air  - 
Where  whistles  clear  the  robin. 

Where  gentle  breezes  pass. 

And  bending  branches  throw  a  cool 
Shade-lattice  on  the  grass. 

There,  in  the  glad,  green  country. 

The  children’s  kingdom  waits. 

Open  to  them  its  treasure-house. 

Unlock  for  them  its  gates  I 
It  offers  riches  rarer 
Than  any  Mldas-dream,— 

Give  them  the  gold  of  buttercups. 

The  silver  of  the  stream. 

“Suffer  the  little  children,”— 

Reads  not  the  sentence  so 
Spoken  on  Judah’s  palmy  plain 
Far  in  the  long  ago  ?— 

Today  in  crowded  cities. 

In  courts  and  alleys  grim 
Suffer  the  little  children  who 
Were  bidden  come  to  Him. 

Shall  we,  who  from  the  Master 
Receive  his  message,  dare 
Deny  the  children  he  hath  blessed 
A  little  breath  of  air ! 

WHO  WHOTE  “YANKEE  DOODLE”! 

Margaret  Holmes  Bates. 

Does  any  American  boy  or  girl  remember 
tvhen  he  or  she  could  not  sing  or  whistle 
“Yankee  Doodle?’’  But  do  any  of  you  know 
who  wrote  the  tune?  Some  of  the  cyclopedias 
say  that  the  composer  was  Dr.  Schuckburg,  a 
surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  about 
1756.  The  song  that  was  used  for  the  tune 
was  “The  Yankee’s  Return  from  Camp.’’ 

Our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  some  of  our 
grandparents,  tvere  told  that  the  first  time  the 
air  was  played  publicly  by  Americans  was 
when  the  English  evacuated  New  York  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  said, 
too,  that  the  tune  had  been  learned  from  the 
English  at  Bunker  Hill ;  but  nobody  pretended 
to  know  who  had  composed  the  music. 

Later,  when  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner’’ 
was  written  and  sung  to  its  grand  martial 
melody  everybody  knew  the  man  and  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

When  Mr.  Smith  wrote  “America,’’  though 
the  words  were  set  to  an  air  that  had  been  in 
use  for  ages  in  England,  everybody  knew  all 
about  it.  There  was  no  good  reason  why  the 
descendants  of  the  people  who  had  sung  ‘  ‘  God 
Save  the  King’’  (or  the  queen)  should  not  use 
the  same  notes  in  expressing  loyalty  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption. 

But  “Yankee  Doodle, ’’the  more  one  seeks 
for  its  beginning  the  further  off  it  seems.  A 
short  time  ago  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun 
said  the  tune  has  been  for  ages  the  national  air 
of  the  Basques,  a  people  whose  origin  is  un¬ 
known. 

The  Basque  provinces  are  Alava,  Biscay, 
and  Gnipuzcoa  in  Spain,  and  a  part  of  Navarre 
in  France.  These  people  are  found  on  both 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  writer  in  The  Sun  told  of  an  American 
gentleman  who,  many  years  ago,  was  visiting 
in  the  city  of  San  Sebastian,  the  seaport  capital 
of  Gnipuzcoa,  Spain.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Senor  Gueheille,  an  elderly  man,  the 
United  States  vice-consul  there.  Some  time 
prior  to  this  Senor  Gueheille  said  he  had  been 
in  Boston,  and  was  much  astonished  to  hear  a 
tune  called  “Yankee  Doodle’’  played  as  the 


national  air  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
known  it  from  his  infancy  (not  by  that  name, 
of  course)  as  the  national  air  of  the  Basques. 

The  American  was  incredulous,  and  the  con¬ 
sul  invited  him  to  come  and  breakfast  with  him 
next  morning,  and  then  take  a  walk,  and  he 
would  prove  to  him  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Their  walk  took  them  to  the  plaza.  It  was  one 
of  the  days  when  the  gentry  outside  let  their 
women  come  to  the  city  to  sell  vegetables. 
The  place  was  thronged.  Senor  Gueheille 
spoke  in  Basque  to  a  middle-aged  woman  who 
had  sold  out  her  stock  and  was  preparing  to  go 
home.  She  said  she  came  from  Tolosa,  ten  or 
twelve  leagues  from  San  Sebastian.  He  spoke 
to  her  again  as  if  asking  a  question.  The 
woman  smiled,  and  began  singing  in  a  soft 
musical  voice. 

The  American  said  he  could  not  understand 
her  words,  but  the  tune  was  “Yankee  Doodle;’’ 
and  he  took  off  his  hat,  standing  bareheaded 
while  she  sang. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  “There!’’  said 
the  consul,  “is  not  that  the  tune  you  play  on 
your  Fourth  of  July  and  when  you  march  to 
battle?’’ 

‘  ‘  The  very  same,  note  for  note,  ’  ’  the  Ameri¬ 
can  answered. 

“Come  then,  these  women  have  sweet  voices, 
more  of  them  will  sing  your  ‘Yankee  Doodle’ 
for  you.  ’  ’ 

They  walked  from  one  end  of  the  market  to 
the  other.  The  consul  spoke  to  a  woman  from 
Vergara,  one  from  Hemani,  a  young  girl  from 
Trun,  another  from  Oyarzun.  He  selected 
singers  from  all  parts  of  Gnipuzcoa.  Some 
had  no  words,  but  all  knew  the  air  and  what 
it  meant.  Each  one  lifted  her  eyes  and  stood 
as  tall  as  possible  while  singing. 

The  Basques  have  great  national  pride,  but 
they  do  not  know  who  wrote  their  national 
melody  any  more  than  they  know  where  their 
remote  ancestors  came  from. 

But  it  is  a  good  tune,  and  Americans  will 
continue  to  sing,  whistle,  and  play  it  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  New  York 
Bay  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and  ask  no  questions. 
—Forward.  _ _ _ 

JOHN’S  TROUSERS. 

A  True  Story. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  our  country 
was  at  war  with  another  country  called  Eng¬ 
land,  thousands  of  miles  away.  One  morning 
just  after  the  war  ha<l  begun,  John  told  his 
mother  that  the  troops  were  out  and  that  he 
must  join  them  early  the  next  day. 

“What  shall  we  do?’’  exclaimed  the  patriotic 
mother.  “John  muH  have  a  pair  of  new 
trousers,  and  we  haven’t  a  bit  of  cloth  in  the 
house !  ’  ’ 

“Nor  any  yarn,  either!’’  added  Deborah. 
“I  used  the  last  in  weaving  the  cloth  for 
Charlie’s  jacket.’’ 

“Something  must  be  done,  ’’  said  the  mother. 

‘  ‘  Perhaps  we  can  get  the  trousers  made,  even 
if  we  have  to  spin  and  weave  them.  Let  us 
try  our  very  best!’’ 

“Charlie  and  I  will  cut  the  wool,’’  said 
Mary,  the  youngest  girl. 

‘  ‘  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  catch  the  sheep,  ’  ’ 
said  the  mother.  “They  are  in  the  pasture.  ’’ 

“We’ll  take  some  salt,’’  said  Mary.  “We 
can  coax  them  with  that.  ’  ’ 

When  they  reached  the  pasture,  Mary  pointed 
out  a  black  sheep  and  told  Charlie  to  hold  the 
salt  toward  it.  Charlie  did  so  and  the  sheep 
came  running  to  him,  at  once.  While  the 
sheep  were  licking  the  salt,  Charlie  put  his 
arms  around  its  neck  and  held  it  still  while 
Mary  cut  off  some  of  its  wool  with  the  shears. 
Then  they  caught  a  white  sheep  and  sheared 
some  of  its  wool  in  the  same  way.  With  this 
black  and  white  wool  in  the  basket  which  she 
carried,  Kate  ran  back  to  the  house  so  that 
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her  mother  and  Deborah  might  begin  carding 
it  at  once.  Mary  and  Charlie  kept  on  with 
their  shearing— first  a  black ''sheep,  then  a 
white  one — until  plenty  of  wool  had  been  cnt. 
After  the  wool  is  cnt  from  the  sheep,  it  is 
usually  washed  and  dried;  but  now  there  was 
no  time  to  spare  for  that  process.  The  cards 
used  were^blocks  of  wood  nearly  square,  with 
a  handle* and  slanting  iron  teeth.  The  wool 
was  combed^by  these  cards  until  it  was  made 
into  soft  long  rolls,  when  it  was  ready  for 
spinning.  After  Kate  and  Mary  came  back 
from  the  shearing  they  said^they  would  do  the 
carding,  so  their  f mother '  and  Deborah*  could 
commence  to  spin.  They  owned  two  pairs  of 
cards,  and  had  borrowed  an  extra  spinning 
wheel  from  a  neighbor.  As  soon  as  yarn 
enough  was  spun, 'the  loom  was  prepared,  and 
the  weaving  of  the  cloth  began.  They  all  took 
turns  at  the  loom  and,  when  the  cloth  was 
made,  all  helped  with  the  sewing ;  so  that  by 
working  all  night  the  trousers  were  finished  in 
good  season,  and  put  in  the » bundle  which 
John’s  mother  packed  for  him  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.— In  The  Child’s  World. 

A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  heat  of  that  early  summer  surpassed 
anything  remembered  by  the  oldest  New 
Yorker.  It  was  tropical,  and,  as  Americans 
north  of  Virginia  take  into  account  in  the 
scheme  of  existence  nothing  above”seventy-five 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  went  hard  with  man 
and  beast.  The  sun  looked  like  the  yawning 
door  of  a  furnace  and  the  pavements  acted  as 
radiators.  The  sea-breeze  fainted  and  showers, 
when  they  came,  turned  the  city  into  a  huge 
Russian  bath.  The  money  market  meanwhile 
remained  at  zero.  ^ 

“Out  of  Inferno  into  Paradise!”  This  was 
Mr.  Dale’s  ejaculation  as,  one  afternoon  late  in 
June,  Whe  Tstretched  .’I  himself  on  the  bamboo 
lounge^^inffais  shady  parlor.  Rugs  and  tufted 
furniture  had  vanished.  As  Mrs.  Dale  said, 
she  had  cleared  the  decks  for  inaction.  Seated 
near  her  husband  she  lazily  waved  a’palm- 
leaf  fan,  more  for  his  benefit  than  her  own. 
She  looked  as  cool  and  fresh  as  the  roses  on  the 
table.  Her  gown  of  sheerest  lilac  organdy 
left  her  white  throat  bare.  Her  hair  was  knotted 
high  atop  of  her  shapely  head  and  she  had 
about  her  a  sweet  do-nothing  air  restful  to 
behold.  After  refreshing  himself  with  the 
picture  for  some  minutes,  Mr.  Dale  said, 
“You  sap  my  resolution  to  pack  yon  and  Phil 
off  to  the  country  to-morrow.  All  day  I  have 
been  screwing  my  courage  up  to  the  heroic  act.  ’  ’ 

“We  dolookpiney,  don’t  we?”  she  said  com¬ 
placently.  “I  had  four— five— six  letters  to¬ 
day,  ’  ’  counting  them  off  with  her  fingersXon 
the  arm  of  his  conch.  “Each  one  was  more 
fervid  than  the  last  in  describing  the  heat 
and  the  mosquitoes  and  the  fatigues  of  ‘house¬ 
keeping  away  from  everything’  or  of  ‘life  in 
hotels  in  such  weather.  ’  I  feel  quite  satisfied 
where  I  am  and  I’ll  not  be  packed  off  if  you 
please.  Phil  and  1  have  had  such  a  good  time 
to-day  with  Roh  Roy.  The  breath  of  the 
Scotch  heath  was  so  real  that  I  thought  of  pat¬ 
ting  on  a  plaidie.  And  my  dear,  I  am  discov¬ 
ering  in  myself  the  makings  of  a  regular  miser ! 
I  actually  gloat  over  my  economies,  and  they 
are  twice  as  easy  since  Richard  left.  One 
lives  up  to  one’s  butler,  you  know.  I  was 
thinking  to-day  of  once  when  Cousin  Nell 
had  some  made  dish  instead  of  a  roast,  after 
one  of  her  big  dinners,  and  her  butler  told  the 
cook  that  it  was  an  insult  to  ask  him  to  stand 
in  his  swallow-tail  behind  hash!" 

“I  suppose  that  is  to  prepare  me  for  hash  for 
dinner  1  Oh,  well,  indulge  your  frugal  mind, 
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only  don’t  cut  down  on  your  evening  supply  of 
iced  tea  and  cafe  frappe.  Your  summer  salon 
is  becoming  quite  the  thing,  I  hear.  At  lunch 
young  Fenton  told  me  I  am  counted  the 
luckiest  man  in  town.  1  shouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  put  your  Sunday  tea  and  sacred 
sing  into  a  poem,  poor  fellow.  He  says  it’s  the 
nearest  thing  to  home  he  has  known  since  he 
came  to  New  York.  I  cut  a  verse  of  his  out 
of  the  morning  paper  to  show  you.  Here  it  is.  ’  ’ 
She  read, 

“A  MID-SDMMER  MORNING. 

“  Aurora,  radiant  from  the  realm  of  dreams. 

In  Guido's  picture,  treads  the  rosy  air. 

Morning  from  out  Thorwaldsen's  marble  beams. 

An  angel  form,  serene,  benign  and  fair. 

But  Michael  Angelo,  the  master  lone, 

A  strong-limbed  woman  made  the  Dawn  who  breaks 
Reluctant  the  dear  bands  of  sleep.  In  stone 
She  writhes.  To  suffer  and  to  toil  she  wakes. 

The  city,  spent  with  heat,  waking  as  she. 

Watching  the  sun  with  fiery  sail  unfurled 
Rise  still  unquenched  from  out  the  sobbing  sea. 
Sighs,— Better  night  than  morning  for  the  world, 
Heat,  labor,  sorrow  are  the  day’s  bequest. 
Great-souled,  sad-hearted  Angelo  knew  best.” 

As  Mrs.  Dale  finished  reading,  Phil  came 
panting  up  from  the  basement.  His  perturbed 
expression  did  not  suit  his  costume,  which  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  a  happy-go-lucky  little  Nea¬ 
politan.  ‘  ‘  Mamma,  ’  ’  he  began,  ‘ ‘  mayn’t  I  give 
some  cool  clothes  to  the  ashman  for  his  chil¬ 
dren?  And  may  I  just  have  a  bath  sponge  for 
his  horse’s  head?  And  I  want  some  medicine, 
for  Nora  says  I’ve  made  him  sick  with 
lemonade  and  water  melon.  ” 

“You  gave  the  horse  lemonade?”  said  his 
father. 

“No,  the  man — but  the  horse  is  most  sun- 
struck.  ’  ’ 

As  his  mother  left  the  room  in  quest  of  the 
required  articles,  Phil  again  popped  his  head 
in  at  the  door  to  say,  “Oh,  papa,  I  saw  Mr. 
Richmond  passing,  and  I  said  mamma  expected 
him  to  dinner,  and  he  said,  ‘Thank  yon,  not 
this  evening,  tell  your  mother,  ’  and  he  hardly 
seemed  to  see  me ;  he  looked  just  as  if  he’d 
seen  a  ghost.  ’  ’ 

“No  doubt  he  sees  plenty  of  them,  poor  old 
fellow,  ’  ’  thought  Mr.  Dale  with  a  sigh. 

And  so  the  blue  devils  that  filled  the  fiery 
city  found  their  way  into  Paradise. 

The  next  afternoon,  though  it  was  Saturday, 
Mr.  Dale  was  to  return  home  late  and  Mrs. 
Dale  and  Phil  drove  to  the  Park.  They  left 
the  carriage  and  strolled  into  the  Mall  to  listen 
to  the  music  and  to  watch  the  crowd.  Mrs. 
Dale  always  liked  to  watch  a  crowd,  especially 
one  like  this  that  seemed  gathered  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth.  In  the  pauses  of 
the  instruments,  foreign  tongues  blended  with 
our  own,  dominated  it  in  fact,  since  the  Teu¬ 
ton  and  the  Latin  chatter  when  the  Saxon  holds 
his  peace.  The  different  groups  made  so  many 
different  studies.  There  were  the  Germans  on 
the  outer  circle  smoking  and  listening  to 
Schubert  in  the  open  air,  so  forgetting  that 
they  were  far  from  Fatherland.  Others,  music- 
starved,  were  absorbed  only  in  the  free  melody. 
There  were  giddy  young  folks  who  found  it 
hard  to  keep  their  feet  from  dancing  as  the 
measure  quickened.  There  were  old  folks  who 
saw  in  the  young  ones  the  pleasing  reprint  of 
their  own  heyday.  There  were  the  tired  people 
who  saw  in  it  all  only  a  chance  to  sit  still  with 
idle  hands.  And  there  were  tlie  children — 
what  would  it  be  without  the  children !  Mrs. 
Dale  had  more  than  once  of  late  scraped  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  some  of  these  poorer  children 
and  turned  their  holiday  in  the  Park  into  high 
carnival  by  giving  them  a  swing  up  into  the 
air,  where  the  birds  fiy,  or  an  enchanted 
journey  on  the  merry-go-round,  or  a  feast  at 
the  dairy.  To-day  the  Mall  seemed  like  a  close, 
over- crowded  room  and  she  and  Phil  were  glad 
to  escape  to  the  Ramble.  They  sauntered 
along  in  the  shade  till  the  sight  of  the  lake 


revived  Phil’s  torpid  energies,  and  he  bounded 
away  to  skip  stones. 

In  the  path  a  girl  sat  sketching,  her  block  on 
her  lap,  her  water  cup  beside  [  her  on  the 
ground.  Phil’s  flying  feet  sent  a  stone  against 
the  cup  and  overturned  it. 

‘  ‘  Phil,  see  what  yon  have^done,  ’  ’  called  his 
mother. 

Phil’s  cap  was  off  and  he'was  saying,  “Oh,  I 
beg  pardon,  I’m  no  end  sorry,  ”  before  the  flush 
of  annoyance  had  time  to  suffuse  the  girl’sjface. 

“There’s  plenty  of  water  where]  that  came 
from,  ’  ’  she  said,  smiling. 

“I’ll  fetch  some  in  half  a  jiffy.”  And  Phil 
ran  off  to  make  good  his  promise. 

As  Mrs.  Dale  came  nearer  she”,  sawjthe 
sketcher  to  be  a  girl  of  perhaps  twenty.  The 
figure  was  slight  and  drooping,  the  face  under 
the  shabby  black  shade  hat  painfully  pale  and 
thin.  But  the  eyes  raised  to  ]meet  hers  were 
large,  dark,  long-lashed,  and  so  beautiful  that 
Mrs.  Dale  fairly  caught  her  breath.  She  knew 
at  a  glance  that  good  health  andTgood  spirits 
would  make  the  face  the  loveliest  she  had  ever 
seen. 

‘  ‘  I  am  very  glad,  ’  ’  she  said,  ‘  ‘  that  my^j^boy 
didn’t  upset  the  water  over  your  work.  ” 

“So  am  I,”  was  the  reply,  “for  it  is  just 
finished.  ’  ’ 

“May  I  look  at  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Dale. 
“What  a  sweet  bit  of  summer!  How  did  you 
get  so  much  sunshine  into  such  a  small  space?” 

“It  was  the  sunshine  I  was  after;  I  think  I 
have  caught  it.  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the 
others?” 

‘  ‘  How  pretty— more  than  pretty,  ’  ’  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Dale  as  the  merit  of  the  studies  grew 
upon  her.  “Yon  dreamed  in  those  blue  hills; 
that  is  what  one  misses  so  here ;  I  have  been 
home-sick  all  day  for  the  country.” 

She  sighed ;  those  scraps  of  water  color  had 
touched  a  quivering  chord.  The  girl  glanced 
from  the  face  to  the  perfect  summer  toilet 
wondering  why  such  as  she  should  have  a  wish 
denied. 

•’  Phil  brought  the  water  and  was  away  again, 
and  Mrs.  Dale  seated  herself  upon  the  rustic 
benclT  near  h&r  n^w  acquaintance. 

“They  need  mounting  to  set  them  off,”  she 
remarked,  still  examining  those  surprising  lit¬ 
tle  pictures. 

The  artist  laughed.  “They  are  quite  too 
cheap  to  aspire  to  a  mounting.  They  are  for 
a  set  of  dinner  cards.  ’  ’ 

ry‘I  wish  I  might  possess  them.  If  they  were 
in  market  I  would,  and  put  them  in  an  album 
of  gems.  I  really  don’t  believe  you  know  how 
good  they  are.  ’  ’ 

“Yes  I  do, ”  said  the  girl  quietly,  “but  I 
don’t  think  I  could  sell  them  at  all  as  ‘art.  ’  ” 
She  named  the  price,  less  for  the  dozen  than 
Mrs.  Dale  was  ready  to  pay  for  each.  “I  was 
tired  of  doing  flowers  and  birds  and  fruit,  so  I 
thought  I  would  try  landscapes.  There  is  a 
space  on  the  rocks  for  the  guest’s  name.” 

“Dreadful!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dale;  “almost 
as  bad  as  stove-polish  and  pills  on  real  rocks. 
I  will  save  these  from  sacrilege.  ” 

The  girl  laughed  a  joyless  little  laugh.  “I 
should  prefer  higher  art,  but  chips  help  to  boil 
the  pot.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  y  our  prices  are  wickedly  low.  ’  ’ 

“Are  they?  I  came  to  do  dinner  cards  by 
mere  accident.  I  saw  some  at  a  house  where 
I  took  some  of  my  mother’s  embroidery.  Next 
time  I  carried  a  sample  of  my  work  and  the 
lady  promised  to  take  all  I  would  bring ;  she 
set  the  price.  I  had  heard  of  the  Exchange, 
but  she  said  they  might  stay  there  unsold  for 
years.  She  said  there  are  quite  rich  women 
who  employ  their  elegant  leisure  in  all  sorts 
of  fancy  work  for  pin-money,  and  they  keep 
the  Exchange  so  well  supplied  that  a  poor  per¬ 
son’s  chance  is  small.  So  I  was  very  grateful 
to  her.  ’  ’ 
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“You  had  no  reason  to  be  grateful.  I 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  she  is  one  of  the 
very  over-producers  1  Any  way  she  made  a 
sharp  bargain.  That  is  some  women’s  idea  of 
economy;  it  justifies  the  next  extravagance. ’ ’ 
Mrs.  Dale  spoke  with  uncharacteristic  severity. 
“But  really,”  she  added,  “you  have  too  much 
talent  to  waste  time  on  such  little  work.” 

‘  ‘  I  know  it.  My  first  toy  was  a  pencil ;  my 
father  taught  me  to  use  it.  If  he  had  lived 
he  would  have  trained  me  thoroughly  in  art.” 

“Your  father  was  an  artist?” 

“Yes.  Yon  probably  never  heard  his  name 
— Alphonse  Lee;  but  it  would  have  ranked 
with  Raphael  and  the  rest,  if  fate  hadn’t  been 
against  him.  His  real  work  was  always  wait¬ 
ing.  His  few  finished  pictures  were  sold  as 
bargains  wherever  we  happened  to  be,  and  we 
have  lived  a  roving  life,  always  looking  for 
health.  Only  two  of  the  pictures,  and  those 
only  sketches,  were  bonght  in  New  York.” 

The  girl’s  earnestness  had  brought  color  to 
her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  shone  with  unshed  tears. 
Her  speech  was  curiously  rapid,  with  a  melting 
of  the  vowels  that  suggested  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  short  upper  lip,  sensitive  nostrils,  and  the 
nnconscions  gesturing  of  the  slender  hands  all 
added  to  the  fascinating  charm  of  her  talk. 

“You  may  do  honor  to  your  father’s  name,” 
Mrs.  Dale  said,  gently. 

‘‘That  was  my  dream,  but  dreams  are  over 
for  my  mother  and  me.  ’  ’ 

“Has  some  new  trouble  come?”  asked  Mrs. 
Dale,  distressed  by  the  look  of  bitterness  that 
settled  down  upon  the  young  girl’s  face,  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  tender  while  she  talked  of  her  father. 

‘‘Would  a  long  story  bore  you?”  asked  the 
girl,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse. 

‘‘Indeed  I  am  eager  to  hear  it.  ” 

“It  begins  with  my  grandfather.  He  was 
an  English  artist  and  was  copying  at  the 
Louvre  when  he  met  my  grandmother.  She 
was  a  French  amateur  artist  and  high-born. 
They  fell  in  love  and  ran  away  and  got  mar¬ 
ried.  When  her  family  refused  to  relent,  they 
came  to  this  country  to  live  by  their  painting. 
But  both  were  delicate  and  the  struggle  was 
too  hard  for  them.  So  when  they  had  set  my 
poor  little  father  afloat  they  both  died.  ’  ’ 

“Dear,  dear!”  said  Mrs.  Dale  feelingly. 

{To  he  CoiUitiued.) 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

They’ll  come  again  to  the  apple  tree— 

Robin  and  all  the  rest— 

When  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to  see 
In  the  enow  of  blossoms  dressed. 

And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  be 
The  building  of  the  nest. 

—Mrs.  M.  E.  Sangster, 

The  excellent  responses  to  our  prize-offer 
show  that  our  passengers  are  keeping  their  eyes 
wide  open,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  adjudge  the  first  prize  to  Miss  Leda  W. 
Ohace  of  Lawrence vi  lie,  Pa  ,  for  her  paper 
published  below.  She  here  describes  over 
twenty  different  nests  which  she  has  seen 
during  the  last  two  years  and  some  of  them 
are  difiicnlt  ones  to  find.  The  first  prize  is 
that  delightful  book  of  Belle  S.  Cragin, 
‘‘Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes,”  which  we 
hope  will  suggest  to  this  young  traveller  some 
new  lines  of  study  and  observation. 

The  second  prize,  Neltje  Blanchon’s  ‘‘Birds 
That  Hunt  and  Are  Hunted,  ”  is  awarded  to  J. 
Wilford  Kellogg  of  Lakeville,  N,  Y.,  for  his 
graphic  account  of  what  he  has  seen  this  sea¬ 
son.  We  regret  that  the  pressure  of  school 
examination  prevented  his  describing  more  than 
eight  nests  and  that,  in  his  haste,  he  has  forgot¬ 
ten  to  name  the  bird  that  built  on  the  grassy 
bank  of  the  creek.  At  the  same  time  all  bis 
descriptions  are  so  good  that  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  awarding  him  the  second  place  and 
next  week  will  publish  his  letter. 

Conductor. 


•  BIKU’S  >'ESTS. 

riHST  PRIZE. 

High  up  in  the  fall-pippin,  just  out  of  reach, 
a  pair  of  robins  built  their  nest.  Flying  down 
they  leisurely  walked  about,  until  one  spied  a 
fibrous  root,  and  bracing  its  tiny  feet  began 
to  pull  it  from  the  newly  ploughed  soil.  Many 
roots  were  thus  carried  and  interwoven  to  form 
the  foundation  of  this  new  home.  Carefully 
cemented  with  mud  to  make  it  firm  and  lined 
with  wool  we  find  it  completed.  And,  later,  if 
we  should  look,  we  would  doubtless  find  five 
beautiful  blue  eggs,  the  size  of  olives. 

Our  orchards  are  inhabited  by  many  birds. 
Here  under  the  dense  shade  their  nests  are 
carefully  hidden  from  view  and  often  we  pass 
them  by,  never  guessing  how  near  we  were  to 
the  very  nest  that  perhaps  for  weeks  we  have 
hunted  for.  The  old  sweet-bough  was  highly 
honored  this  summer  by  a  pair  of  blue- jays, 
who  decided  to  build  in  its  branches.  And  for 
several  days  their  harsh  cry  could  be  heard  as 
they  busily  worked  away.  From  a  window  we 
saw  them  fly  to  a  maple  a  few  feet  away,  and 
break  from  the  boughs  twigs  a  foot  long,  and 
then  fly  to  the  tree. 

We  became  interested  and  walked  out  to  see 
their  work.  There  it  was,  rude  and  rough ;  the 
twigs  were  laid  criss  cross  with  a  few  leaves 
on  top.  In  the  nest,  which  was  a  little  larger 
than  a  robin’s,  were  three  buff  eggs  blotched 
with  a  dark  grey,  larger  than  robin’s  eggs. 
Another  dweller  of  the  orchard  is  the  snow¬ 
bird,  whose  gentle  ‘‘chick  a-dee- dee”  cheers 
ns  through  wintry  days.  You  will  find  a  small 
knot-hole  the  entrance  to  her  home,  which  is 
built  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  From  the 
outside  can  be  seen  pieces  of  moss  and  wool, 
but  the  eggs  are  out  of  reach,  for  the  entrance 
is  so  small  that  no  one  can  possibly  get  the 
treasures. 

On  the  ground  over- shadowed  by  golden-rod 
stalks,  deep  in  the  orchard  grass,  we  find  the 
field  sparrow’s  nest;  no  larger  around  than  a 
tea-cup,  woven  of  grass  and  lined  with  hair, 
with  five  light  blue  eggs  speckled  with  brown. 
There  are  many  species  of  sparrows,  and  their 
nests  are  nearly  all  built  of  the  same  material. 

The  tree  sparrow  built  its  nest  in  the  ivy 
that  covered  the  old  woodshed.  And  in  it 
were  five  speckled  eggs.  One  at  the  first  glance 
might  suppose  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  field 
sparrow’s;  but,  on  examination,  I  found  the 
spots  are  chocolate  brown,  and  so  close  together 
that  at  the  A  'ge  end  it  appears  to  be  one  large 
brown  spot.^ 

The  song  sparrow  built  in  the  lilac  and  its 
eggs  were  like  the  field  sparrow’s,  only  larger. 

On  the  back  side  of  a  large  brick  block  is  a 
porch,  and  near  the  eaves  on  a  beam,  are 
eight  English  sparrows’  nests,  all  in  a  row. 
They  are  made  mostly  of  tobacco  twine  and 
straw. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  bird  around  farm 
houses  is  the  phoebe.  Its  nest  is  generally 
found  around  buildings.  One  summer  one  built 
on  our  front  porch,  where  we  could  see  all  the 
nest  building  of  straw,  moss  and  hair  with 
bits  of  wool  and  plastered  fast  with  mud.  In 
the  nest  were  six  pretty  white  eggs. 

The  little  masons  on  our  barn,  the  swallo^rs, 
display  their  skill  in  nest  building  under  the 
eaves.  It  is  made  of  clay,  the  size  of  a  pint 
bowl,  with  a  doorway  in  the  side  and  lined 
with  feathers.  The  eggs  look  like  the  phoebe’s, 
only  larger. 

In  a  cherry  tree  I  once  found  a  dainty  little 
nest,  and  here,  by  its  home,  the  yellow-bird  sang 
her  sweetest  songs.  Six  eggs,  like  large  peas, 
rested  in  the  nest  of  grass  and  down  and  lined 
with  hair.  And  these  little  white  eggs  were 
so  transparent  that  the  yolk  tinted  the  shell  a 
delicate  pink. 

Walking  along  a  stream  of  water  I  often  see 
the  curious  little  owzel  or  dipper  bird  that  is 


found  “all  the  wide  world  over.”  Children 
call  it  the  little  tilt-up,  as  it  always  walks 
with  a  queer  tilting  of  its  body.  One  must 
look  carefully;  for  the  nest  will  be  cleverly 
built  under  a  clump  of  briars  on  the  ground. 
Like  most  ground  birds,  the  principal  part  of 
the  net  is  the  grass,  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
lined  with  hair  or  leaves.  You  will  find  three 
eggs  larger  than  the  robin’s,  a  light  grey  in 
color  with  darker  spots. 

In  a  flag-swamp,  where  the  water  stands  in 
pools,  we  walk  about  stepping  from  bog  to  bog, 
until  the  red-winged  black-bird’s  swinging- 
nest  is  found  in  the  cat- tails.  It  is  woven 
basket  fashion  of  flags,  and  inside  are  four  or 
five  eggs  about  the  size  of  robins’  eggs,  a 
lighter  blue  in  color,  mottled  with  curling  or 
zig-zag  dashes  of  black.  A  few  years  ago  I 
found  on  the  bare  shelf-like  projection  of  a 
stump,  a  green  egg,  without  any  nest.  It  was 
said  to  be  a  cuckoo’s.  Those  beautiful  sing¬ 
ers,  the  cat-birds,  build  in  lilacs  or  vines, 
weaving  in  their  nest  bits  of  cloth  or  shavings 
with  straw,  hair  or  moss,  and  when  we  part 
the  branches,  we  see  four  lovely  green  eggs,  a 
trifle  more  ovoid  than  the  robin’s. 

In  blackberry  time  we  find  the  indigo-bird’s 
nest  fastened  to  the  briars.  But  it  is  too  late 
to  find  eggs,  for  the  nest  is  occupied  by  three 
little  birds.  This  nest  is  mostly  hair,  padded 
with  down  from  fire-weed,  between  the  hair 
and  the  outside  of  grass. 

In  the  top  of  the  maples  every  summer  the 
cedar  bird  builds.  I  think  the  nest  is  made 
of  straw,  leaves  and  hair.  About  the  middle 
of  July  little  cedars  tumble  out  of  the  nest  and 
we  take  them  in  the  house  over  night  for  fear 
of  cats. 

Crow’s  nests  are  high  up  in  the  pines,  built 
of  coarse  sticks  and  leaves. 

The  tame  pigeons  have  boxes  built  inside  of 
sheds,  with  doorways  opening  on  the  outside, 
where  they  walk  in  from  tiny  porches.  Their 
eggs  are  white,  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut. 
In  a  neighbor’s  orchard  to-day,  the  seventh  of 
June,  they  pointed  out  a  king-bird’s  nest.  It 
was  made  of  straw,  the  eggs  were  pinkish 
white  with  purple  spots,  and  about  the  size 
a  robin’s. 

In  the  same  orchard  I  saw  the  smallest  of 
nests,  tnat  of  the  green,  ruby-throated  hum¬ 
ming-bird.  It  was  no  larger  in  circumference 
than  a  twenty-live  cent  piece  and  an  inch  in 
depth,  resting  on  the  branch  with  the  side 
fastened  to  a  twig,  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  resembled  a  small  nest  of  the  paper 
wasp  in  color,  and  I  think  it  must  have  been 
glued  in  some  such  manner.  Small  pieces  of 
lichens  could  be  plainly  seen,  and  they  said  it 
was  lined  with  cotton  batting,  obtained  from 
the  garret.  The  eggs  are  like  small  peas  and 
white.  Under  this  same  tree  a  little  girl  has 
a  play-house,  but  the  bird  seemed  undisturbed 
by  her  noisy  chatter.  There  was  a  humming¬ 
bird’s  nest  in  the  same  tree  last  year. 

Leda  W.  Chacb. 

Lawrenceville,  Pa. 

There  is  a  nest  of  young  robins  in  a  cos¬ 
tumer’s  show-room  at  Aylesbury,  England. 
The  parent  birds  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
concerned  by  the  coming  and  going  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  Llanwernpark  a  pair  of  robins 
have  built  their  nest  in  the  pot  of  a  large  palm 
fern  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  mansion. 

PROOF  AGAINST  WASP-STINGS. 

Mr.  Murray,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  in  a  recent 
paper  on  the  habits  of  wasps,  tells  how  a  black¬ 
bird  will  stand  at  the  side  of  a  hanging  wasp’s 
nest  and  deliberately  tear  it  in  pieces,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  larvae,  apparently  undisturbed  by 
the  swarm  of  angry  insects,  whose  vicious 
stings  instantly  put  to  flight  the  human  curi¬ 
osity-seeker  who  ventures  near  to  watch  the 
demolition. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 


The  Independent  inquires  “May  spiritualism 
be  investigated?’’  and  straightway  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  it  may.  Professor  Hyslop  of 
Columbia  University  has  long  been  interested 
in  this  line  of  inquiry  and,  it  would  seem,  is 
partly  responsible  for  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  exceedingly  mediocre  literature  that  is 
forming  about  it.  Its  quality  savors  of  those 
who  consent  to  the  part  of  mediums,  rather 
than  of  the  distinguished  dead  whom  they 
presume  to  name  as  speaking  through  them: 

Our  readers  had  a  year  ago  two  articles  by 
Professor  Hyslop,  calling  attention  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Professor  Hodgson,  who  was  con¬ 
ducting  the  investigations  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  using  a  medium  named 
Mrs.  Piper.  Professor  Hoidgson  believed  that 
the  results  pointed  toward  actual  communica¬ 
tion  with  spirits.  Now  Professor  Hyslop  has 
been  investigating  through  the  same  medium, 
and  he  inclines  strongly  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  After  rejecting  many  mediums,  this  Mrs. 
Piper  has  been  found  trustworthy  under  all 
tests;  and  the  conditions  have  grown  more  and 
more  favorable.  We  are  not  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  succession  of  spirits  that  “con¬ 
trol’’  the  medium,  from  “Phinuit”  to  “Direc¬ 
tor,  ’  ’  and  yet  it  is  not  quite  incredible  that 
some  spirits  should  be  more  trustworthy  than 
others,  or  have  better  powers  of  control.  At 
any  rate.  Professor  Hyslop  believes  that  he  has 
received  such  evidences  of  genuine  communi¬ 
cations,  through  these  controlling  spirits,  from 
his  own  relatives  long  dead,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  confess  himself  a  believer.  He  is 
now  devoting  the  summer  vacation  to  a  visit 
to  the  region  where  these  friends  have  lived, 
so  as  to  test  the  truth  of  what  he  has  heard 
through  the  medium.  It  should  be  said  that 
Professors  Hodgson  and  Hyslop  have  so  con¬ 
trolled  Mrs.  Piper’s  conditions  and  so  watched 
her  by  detectives  that  they  regard  it  as  quite 
impossible  that  she  should  have  learned  the 
facts  which  she  has  stated  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions.  At  present  the  main  difference  between 
those  who  are  engaged  in  these  researches  is 
as  to  whether  there  is  real  intercourse  with 
disembodied  spirits,  or  whether  there  is  some 
sort  of  thought-transference.  With  every  pre¬ 
possession  in  favor  of  belief  in  a  spiritual  exist¬ 
ence  after  death,  and  yet  against  all  likelihood 
of  communication  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  we  pronounce  the  investigation  not  only 
legitimate  but  necessary. 


The  Intelligencer  says  that  the  drouth  of 
April,  May  and  early  June  has  not  been  equalled 
in  thirty-six  years.  It  prevailed  on  Long 
Island,  in  New  Jersey  and  along  the  Hudson 
River,  though  mitigated  by  the  rainfall  of 
Tuesday  night,  the  20th  and  since : 

Within  that  time  the  temperature  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  June  has  in  no  other  year 
been  so  high  and  for  so  long  a  term.  The 
rainfall  here  in  April  and  May  was  only  2. 44 
inches.  The  only  approach  to  this  record  in 
the  thirty- six  years,  for  two  successive  months, 
was  that  of  September  and  October,  1892,  when 
the  rainfall  here  reached  only  1.S3  inches.  But 
that  was  after  the  harvest,  and  the  copious 
rain  of  the  following  November  saved  the  celery 
and  turnips  and  late  vegetables.  The  drouth 
just  broken  prevailed  in  the  part  of  the  year 
when  the  greatest  damage  to  vegetation  was 
possible.  The  total  rainfall  from  the  first  of 
last  April  to  June  15  was  2.60  inches,  and  a 
large  part  of  that  was  evaporated  almost  as 
soon  as  it  touched  the  ground. 

The  weather  has  been  abnormal  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  since  the  first  of  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  a  remarkable  outbreak  of  sun  spots 
occurred.  The  disturbed  and  active  section  of 
the  sun  appeared  twice  in  September,  again  in 
October  in  reduced  energy,  and  again  in  No¬ 
vember  still  more  reduced  in  activity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accepted  law  of  solar  activity  the 
minimum  of  spots  was  due  last  fall,  and  the 
number,  size  and  energy  of  the  outbreak  was  a 
surprise.  Recently  again,  from  the  15th  to  the 
18th  of  March,  there  was  an  unusual  exhibition 
of  sun  spots,  passing  with  great  rapidity 
through  great  alterations  and  exhibiting  almost 
incalculable  energy. 

What  connection  there  is  between  these 
periods  of  high  solar  energy  and  the  weather  on 
the  earth  is  an  unsettled  problem.  It  can  be 
safely  said,  however,  that  when  the  weather 
seems  to  be  abnormal  and,  especially,  when  it  is 
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SO  to  an  extent  beyond  the  experience  of  this 
generation,  there  is  almost  invariably  what 
may  be  called  an  elemental  storm  of  unusual 
extent  and  power  on  the  sun. 


The  Weekly  Witness  touches  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recent  limitations  of  the  operation  of 
civil-service  rules : 

We  have  always  felt  that,  while  the  system  of 
making  appointments  to  office  established  by 
the  civil-service  reform  rules  was  infinitely 
better  than  to  allow  the  appointing  power  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  infiuencing  and  reward¬ 
ing  corrupt  politicians,  yet  it  was  far  from 
being  an  ideal  system.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  a  really  efficient  and  honest  head  of  a  de¬ 
partment  would  often  find  himself  seriously 
hampered  in  its  management  by  his  lack  of 
power  to  choose  his  own  subordinates. 

No  business  man  would  want  to  select  his 
clerks  and  salesmen  in  the  way  prescribed  by 
these  rules.  And,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
government  service  is  somewhat  different  fron?. 
mercantile  service,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
much  of  the  work  might  be  much  better  and 
more  economically  done,  if  a  really  competent 
man  at  the  head  of  each  department  was 
allowed  to  manage  it  as  he  would  manage  his 
own  business.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  Mr.  Gage  finds  himself  in  sympathy  with 
the  changes  made  by  the  president. 

But  theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  is  often 
quite  another  thing.  In  point  of  fact,  we  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  have  the  ideal  man  at  the  head  of 
any  of  the  departments  of  government,  and  the 
civil-service  rules  are  usually  our  only  pro¬ 
tection  against  wholesale  corruption. 

It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  Mr.  McKin¬ 
ley  may  have  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced 
that  he  was  really  doing  the  right  thing.  Some 
minds  are  very  easily  convinced  when  personal 
interest  argues  in  favor  of  any  proposition. 


The  Examiner,  our  able  Baptist  contemporary, 
is  very  positive  that  the  president  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  eyes  open,  and  has  done  the 
right  thing: 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  friends  of  reform  do  not 
always  temper  their  zeal  with  discretion. 
Those  impatient  critics  of  President  McKin¬ 
ley’s  recent  civil-service  order,  for  example, 
should  have  waited  till  it  was  clear  what  its 
purpose  was  before  condemning  it  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  pledges  and  of  the  principle  of  the 
reform.  The  statements  of  Secretary  Gage  and 
Ex-Secretary  Bliss,  plainly  show  that  the 
changes  covered  by  the  order  were  necessary  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Both  of  these 
men  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  civil-service 
rules,  and  desire  to  see  them  maintained  in  full 
force :  but  experience  in  office  had  shown  them 
certain  defects  which  it  was*  important  should 
be  remedied,  and  they  believe  that  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  order,  so  far  from  being  a  backward,  is 
in  fact  a  forward  step  and  that  it  will  afford 
no  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  spoilsmen.  It  is  easy 
to  criticize;  not  so  easy — in  all  cases — to  do 
justice.  _____ 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  has  this 
to  say  of  “The  Rite  of  Feet- Washing’’ — an 
observance  kept  yearly  by  several  sects  here 
in  America: 

The  arguments  in  support  of  the  rite  of 
feet-washing  are  not  easily  disposed  of.  Be¬ 
ing  snowed  up  on  a  train  in  Maine  for  many 
hours,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  person  on 
board  to  convert  us  to  the  proposition  that 
there  is  as  much  argument  for  making  a  per¬ 
manent  rite  of  feet-washing,  as  there  is  for 
making  a  permanent  rite  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  The  proponent  was  very  ingenious 
and,  though  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  made 
much  use  of  the  recognition  of  the  rite  known 
as  mandatnm,  from  the  words  of  the  antiphon 
song,  “Mandatnm  Novum,’’  a  new  command- 
|ment,  from  which  comes  the  English  word 


‘  ‘  Maundy  Thursday.  ’  ’  The  principal  priest  or 
the  prelate  of  the  church,  assisted  by  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  washes  the  feet  of 
twelve  poor  men.  The  Pope  on  that  day  washes 
the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  persons,  all  of  whom 
are  priests,  and  some  churches  follow  that 
custom.  From  our  point  of  view  we  answered 
him,  but  he  finally  produced  one  argument 
that  we  could  not  answer.  It  was  this,  that  a 
greater  number  of  words  were  used  by  Christ 
concerning  feet  washing  than  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  While 
the  proponent  stood  on  the  plain  words  of  John 
xiii.  he  seemed  almost  impregnable ;  when  he 
sank  to  the  same  number  of  words  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  or  any  other  version,  he  adopted  a 
plan  which  would  have  diminished  the  weight 
of  the  greatest  truths  uttered  in  the  Bible,  and 
magnified  comparative  trifles.  We  have  to 
confess,  however,  that,  after  much  study  of  St. 
John,  we  know  of  no  w'ay  without  the  aid  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition  to  answer  fully  these 
German  imitators  of  Christ’s  example. 

The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  says  that 
no  American  university  has  more  or  finer 
buildings  than  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  commencements,  and  affairs  generally 
—just  now  its  victorious  ’varsity  crew— inter¬ 
est  the  whole  city : 

Its  improvement  during  recent  years  has  been 
marked.  Provost  Pepper — and,  since  his  retire¬ 
ment,  Provost  Harrison — succeeded  in  securing 
the  patronage  of  many  of  the  influential  citi¬ 
zens  of  Philadelphia,  so  that,  besides  a  splendid 
group  of  fine  buildings,  the  university  rejoices 
over  a  large  number  of  new  professorships, 
fellowships  and  scholarships.  Many  new  de¬ 
partments  have  been  opened  in  recent  years, 
and  the  equipment  of  these  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  To  account  for  this  success  several 
reasons  might  be  given ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
one  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  university 
and  the  city  are  brought  into  close  touch  and 
sympathy.  During  the  year  there  are  a  number 
of  occasions  when  the  public  is  invited  to  the 
university  and  welcomed  to  popular  lectures  on 
living  issues.  Society  throngs  its  halls  on 
festive  occasions  and  attends  and  smiles  upon 
its  athletic  games.  Time  and  again  the  city 
goes  to  the  university.  But  on  commence¬ 
ment  day  the  university  comes  to  the  city. 
Its  closing  exercises  are  held  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  the  largest  public  hall  in  the  city. 
Thither  on  commencement  day  go  all  the 
heads  and  teachers  of  the  many  departments  in 
gown  and  cap,  drawn  in  carriages  and  attended 
by  the  City  Troop.  These  are  followed,  on 
foot,  by  more  than  a  thousand  students,  all  in 
caps  and  gowns.  Within  the  hall  thousands  of 
friends  from  the  family  circle  to  the  fourth 
gallery  greet  the  faculties  and  students.  The 
students  occupy  the  first  floor,  and  the  facul¬ 
ties  and  trustees  the  stage.  The  provost  occu¬ 
pies  a  central  position,  seated  upon  an  elevated 
chair.  He  presides  with  dignity,  introduces 
the  orator  of  the  day,  and  in  Latin  apportions 
the  honors  and  confers  the  degrees.  It  makes  a 
fine  picture.  Whoever  has  planned  the  order 
and  ceremony  of  the  day  has  an  eye  for  the 
dramatic.  Here  is  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  a  great  event.  There  is  but  one  address  and 
that  by  some  man  of  note.  This  year  the 
speaker  was  Hampton  L.  Carson,  and  his  theme 
was  the  “University  Idea.’’  He  spoke  of  its 
importance,  its  antiquity,  and  its  beneficence, 
and  from  statistics  demonstrated  that,  where 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  education  is 
concerned  and  the  magnitude  of  its  work,  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  our  institutions 
and  their  annual  expenditure  is  insignificant,  as 
compared  with  other  far  less  important  insti¬ 
tutions  and  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
intended.  The  audience  was  great,  the  theme 
appropriate,  the  man  in  sympathy  with  both 
and,  as  a  result,  the  appeal  was  effective.  Com¬ 
ing  away  a  friend  said  the  leaders  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  know  what  they  are  about.  Their 
methods  are  well  worth  studying. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Flag  in  Puerto  Rico.  — Gen.  R.  N.  Adams 
D.D.  who,  at  the  direction  of  the  Home  Board, 
Tisited  Puerto  Rico  as  a  prospector  for  missions, 
met  a  lady  in  Ponce,  the  largest  city  in  the 
island  and  which  surrendered  without  firing 
a  gun.  This  lady  ‘  ‘  took  pleasure  in  describing 
the  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed.  She 
said  that  when  our  boys  entered  Ponce,  the 
people  came  out  of  their  huts  and  houses  with 
offerings  of  fruit  and  fiowers,  shouting  them¬ 
selves  hoarse  with  ‘Viva  los  Americanos!’ 
During  the  occupancy  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
she  concealed  the  stars  and  stripes  under  her 
skirts  and  was  privileged  later  to  run  up  this 
flag  over  the  palace  when  the  Spanish  flag  was 
taken  down.  She  showed  us  the  flag,  now 
under  glass  in  a  beautiful  frame,  and  hanging 
in  her  parlor.  ’  ’ 

Ubiquitous. — When  during  a  session  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  Dr.  Thompson  was  delivering 
an  address,  he  remarked  that  the  Mormons 
were  quite  active  and  he  doubted  not  that  some 
were  listening  to  his  strictures  on  polygamy.  It 
has  developed  that  a  Mormon  elder  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  gallery— an  interested 
auditor. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
meeting  in  Minneapolis  was  the  presentation 
of  Indian  pupils  together  with  their  white  and 
native  teachers  from  the  Good  Will  Mission, 
South  Dakota,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Baskerville,  wife  of  the  Superintendent.  Mrs. 
O.  D.  King,  widow  of  an  Indian  preacher,  and 
her  little  son  from  W’olf  Point,  Montana,  were 
also  present.  This  consecrated  woman,  “in 
her  early  life  gave  up  her  home  and  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.G.,  to  go 
as  a  teacher  to  the  Sioux.  One  of  these,  a 
promising  young  man,  she  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried  and  they  pressed  on  to  labor  among  the 
tribes  in  the  more  remote  west.  Her  husband 
dying,  she  has  bravely  held  her  post,  the  only 
missionary  at  that  point,  where  she  is  doing  a 
grand  work  for  Christ.  ’  ’ 

A  teacher  from  Utah,  who  had  previously 
been  a  missionary  in  India  seven  years,  en¬ 
tering  the  work  with  the  idea  that  the  women 
of  that  far  off  land  were  the  most  miserable  in 
existence,  has  changed  her  views  since  coming 
in  contact  with  the  victims  of  Mormon  op¬ 
pression  and  cruelty. 

Tent  Preaching  in  Utah. — Evangelistic  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  conducted  by  our  Synodical 
missionary.  Dr.  Wishard.  at  St.  George,  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  territory,  and  con¬ 
taining  one  of  the  four  Mormon  temples.  It 
was  in  this  temple  that  President  Woodruff 
publicly  declared  that  he  performed  vicarious 
works  by  baptism  and  other  rites,  for  all  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  the  founders  of  our  government.  A  year 
ago  last  April,  he  announced  that  now  these 


**  Waste  Not,  Want  Not.” 

Little  leaks  bring  to  want,  and  little 
impurities  of  the  blood,  if  not  attended 
to,  bring  a  “  Want"  of  health.  Hood's 
.'sarsaparilla  is  the  one  and  only  specific 
that  will  remove  all  blood  hu7nors  and 
impurities,  thereby  putting  you  into  a  con¬ 
dition  of  perfect  health. 

Bad  Stomach  —  “Headaches  and  tired  feel- 
ine,  bad  condition  of  stomach,  caused  me  to 
take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  slopped  all  faint 
trouble”  Charles  Bover.  Glens  Falls,  N  Y, 


‘TrsuP.  Pllis  cnr**  llv»‘r  Ills;  the  non-lnitatlnK  and 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
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Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
telle  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  aiO.OO  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 
OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  \HTUE  ErAKGULIST,  March  30th, 


men  in  the  intermediate  state  have  all  been 
brought  into  the  Mormon  fold  and  are  preach¬ 
ing  the  Mormon  gospel  to  the  “spirits  in 
prison.  ’  ’ 

Happy  Children.  — ‘  ‘  The  happy  voices  of  the 
boys  come  pleasantly  to  my  ears  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  ball  ground,  ’  ’  writes  a  teacher,  ‘  ‘  for  this 
is  Saturday,  the  time  usually  devoted  to  that 
fascinating]  sport.  Boys  are  such  animated 
creatures!  If  it  isn’t  ball  game,  it  is  long 
jumping,  swinging  on  the  vaulting  bar,  or 
swimming.  Sometimes  we  wish  the  energy 
expended  in  this  way  might  be  applied  to 
badly  learned  spelling  lessons.  Especially  do  we 
wish  this  after  examining  a  grammar  paper  in 
which  ‘mail  and  f email’  are  conspicuous. 
However,  we  don’t  want  Jack  to  become  a  dull 
boy  for  lack  of  play.  ’  ’ 

Conspicuous.  — One  ‘  ‘  whose  stature  makes  his 
ignorance  conspicuous  and  who  reads  with 
difficulty,  being  some  twenty  years  or  more  of 
age,  ’  ’  the  teacher  says,  ‘  ‘  seems  to  be  in  a  state 
of  mind  resembling  that  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
after  his  extended  nap.  A  look  of  wondering 
surprise  appears  continually  upon  his  rather 
weather-worn  countenance.  Think  of  the  men¬ 
tal  starvation  of  his  childhood.  ’  ’  H.  E.  B. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOKEIGN  MISSIONS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  week  we 
gave  the  first  part  of  an  extract  from  the  diary 
of  Miss  Rolleston  at  Ningpo,  giving  a  peep 
into  itinerating  work  near  that  station.  The 
diary  continues: 

Saturday  Night:  We  did  not  open  the  door 
for  one  reason  all  were  very  tired  and  wanted 
to  go  to  bed  early  as  we  will  have  to  get  up 
early  to-morrow  morning.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  threw  stones, 
etc.  We  had  a  season  of  prayer  together  and 
Satan  loft  us  for  a  time.  It  being  moonlight, 
however,  the  streets  were  very  noisy  until 
late. 

Sunday,  19th.  Started  for  church  about  9 
o’clock.  Several  of  the  women  church  mem¬ 
bers  and  ourselves  took  a  boat  (that  is,  I  paid 
for  it,  but  we  would  have  had  to  call  one  any¬ 
way  as  some  of  the  Bible  women  could  not 
w’alk  very  well).  All  the  way  they  recited  the 
hymn  they  are  learning.  A  good  service  in 
the  chapel,  all  quiet  and  attentive.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  Luke. 

Afternoon.  We  brought  our  dinner  with  us 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  country  church.  After 
morning  service,  in  talking  to  the  young  man 
who  is  in  charge  here  now,  I  asked  him  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  preaching  two  sermons,  it  would  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  teach  the  church  members  in 
the  afternoon;  actually  teach  them  like  little 
children.  He  began  it  forthwith;  so  in  the 
afternoon  we  had  a  lesson  on  John  the  Baptist, 
the  forerunner  of  Christ.  He  announced  his 
intention  to  teach  them  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  would  ask  them  questions  on  what  he 
taught ;  so  exhorted  them  to  ‘  ‘  remember  firmly.  ’  ’ 

Monday,  March  20.  The  wonder  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  is  somewhat  over  and  the  number  of 
people  who  come  is  lessening.  This  morning 


we  had  our  usual  lesson.  To-day  it  was  the 
eighth  of  Romans. 

Friday,  March  24.  I  stayed  in  bed  all  day 
to  see  if  it  would  help  my  cold.  Several  chil- 
I  dren  collected  in  the  morning  and  Tuesday  one 
of  the  Bible  women  taught  them.  I  think  this 
is  a  department  which  can  also  be  worked  up 
by  staying  a  little  while  in  a  place  as  we  are 
doing.  The  children  have  often  appealed  to 
me ;  but  in  ordinary,  always  on  the  wing  itin¬ 
erating,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  them. 

Night.  Several  women,  among  them  the  old 
lady  whom  I  mentioned  as  being  so  earnest 
with  her  beads.  Several  men  came  and  went 
but  none  desirous  to  listen.  The  children 
rather  bothersome.  We  closed  early  as  the 
man  of  the  house  is  ill.  We  wonder  why  the 
women  did  not  come ;  may  God  grant  these 
women  more  of  a  thirst  for  the  Bible. 

April  10.  I  have  not  written  my  diary  for  a 
long  time;  as  day  after  day  passed  about  the 
same.  One  thing  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
reason  the  women  did  not  come.  A  woman  of 
bad  repute  has  been  listening  to  the  doctrine 
and  coming  frequently.  We  also  had  given  her 
a  primer  and  were  teaching  her.  At  first  we 
did  not  know  her  reputation,  but  the  women 
did  and  refused  to  associate  with  her.  I,  on 
learning  this,  had  a  talk  with  them,  showing 
them  Christ’s  example  and  tried  to  have  them 
see  that  all  sin  in  God’s  eyes  is  black  and  filthy, 
and  that  all  have  sinned.  They  came  after¬ 
ward,  but  I  fear  as  yet  have  not  been  very 
warm  toward  the  poor  woman.  She  acknowl¬ 
edged  her  sin  and  said  she  wanted  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  ;  but  the  behavior  of  the  others  toward  her 
almost  sent  her  back.  However,  she  was  ex¬ 
horted  not  to  look  to  them,  but  to  remember 
her  soul  and  that  Christ  was  willing  to  accept 
the  vilest  sinner  who  truly  repented.  Not  long 
after  her  houses  were  burnt  while  she  was  at 
church,  burnt  accidentally  I  think.  Soon  after 
her  fire,  another  woman  to  whose  house  the 
Bible  women  went  and  who  was  pleased  with 
the  doctrine,  also  had  a  fire ;  so  now  the  people 
of  that  place  say  it  is  because  of  their  listening 
to  the  doctrine  this  trouble  has  come  to  them. 

The  children  of  our  Bands  are  very  fortunate 
in  having  for  “their  missionary’’  such  a  good 
one  as  Dr.  Mary  Burnham  of  Chinanfu,  China. 

She  writes  them  letters  telling  about  the 
hospital  and  the  work  she  has  to  do  outside  of 
it,  as  when  she  was  called  to  Wei  Hien  because 
of  Dr.  Brown’s  illness  there.  She  closes  one 
of  these  letters,  saying: 

‘  ‘  Dear  Chiklren :  I  thank  you  all  for  your 
cards.  I  have  had  Bible  verses  written  on 
them  in  Chinese,  and  given  them  to  your  little 
brothers  and  sisters  out  here.  If  I  do  not 
write  to  you  personally,  feel  assured  I  enjoy 
your  letters  to  me.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  all 
praying  for  your  missionary.  ’  ’  S.  R.  D. 


Have  you  Eaten  too  Much? 

Take  Horaford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

If  your  dinner  distresses  you,  a  few  drops  in  half 
a  glass  of  water  gives  quick  relief. 
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The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TEincMKinr  house  chapteb.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Hxath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annib  R.  Bbals,  Oor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alioe  C.  Maybr,  Supt. 

AN  AFTERNOON  AT  No.  is. 

While  one  of  our  officers  was  away  recently, 
Miss  Mayer  sent  her  such  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  happenings  of  one  afternoon  at  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  us  for  sharing  it  with  them.  Nothing 
could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  daily  life  of 
our  House  these  first  weeks  of  the  summer,  and 
of  the  diversity  of  the  constant  calls  upon  the 
sympathies  and  the  time  of  the  workers. 

“There  are  sixty-eight  little  girls  in  the 
‘King’s  Garden,’  as  I  write,  some  swinging, 
some  digging  in  the  sand,  some  playing  bean- 
bags  and  several  reading  books  they  have  just 
taken  out  of  the  library. 

“The  Sunday  children  are  here  rehearsing 
their  parts  for  the  Children’s  Day  service  on 
Sunday,  and  the  sounds  of  the  singing  which 
float  out  through  the  open  windows  and  doors, 
and  the  laughing  and  shouting  which  come 
in  from  the  yard,  make  one  feel  that  they  are 
all  in  ‘  Happy  Land. ' 

“A  long  line  of  children  are  crowding  into 
the  library-room  in  the  basement,  and  the 
front  door  bell  keeps  ringing,  as  one  after  an¬ 
other  joins  the  group  on  the  front  steps,  ask¬ 
ing,  ‘Is  the  bank  open  yet?’  It  will  be  in  a 
little  while. 

“The  visitor  has  just  gone  out  with  her 
arms  laden  with  roses  and  library  books  w  hich 
are  to  be  given  to  sick  ones,  and  those  unable 
to  call  for  them.  Much  of  the  morning  she 
spent  with  a  woman  that  we  have  known  a 
long  time,  and  whose  children  come  to  our 
classes  and  clubs,  whom  she  found  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  She  feared  that  the  poor 
creature  would  hurt  herself  if  left  alone,  as  she 
seemed  possessed  to  wander  about.  So  she 
waited  until  she  was  asleep.  The  woman  has 
lately  taken  to  drink,  and  it  seems  a  most  sad 
and  trying  thing. 

“A  young  lady  has  just  brought  one  of  our 
little  boys  home  from  her  house  in  the  country 
where  she  has  been  taking  care  of  him  during 
his  convalescence  from  pneumonia.  I  had  to 
hear  all  about  all  his  good  times,  and  all  that 
had  happened.  Then  came  a  woman  with  a 
sickly  baby,  asking  for  shoes  and  clothing  for 
her  three  little  ones,  and  wanting  an  outing 
as  soon  as  possible  for  the  youngest  one.  Next 
comes  one  of  our  hard  working  widows  for 
advice  about  some  of  her  seven  children  whom 
she  feels  are  getting  ‘somewhat  stubborn  and 
unruly.  ’ 

“Then  a  lady  wanting  us  to  find  her  a  maid. 
And  another  on  important  business  for  the 
house  and  I  had  to  go  out  with  her  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  come  a  mother  and  boy  to 
explain  about  a  lost  library  book,  and  another 
about  a  lost  Penny  Provident  book. 

“Some  of  our  girls  and  a  delicate  woman  have 
just  come  to  have  baths.  Lots  of  children 
come  and  go  all  the  time  with  every  sort  of 
errand,  very  often  to  have  quarrels  settled. 
Three  little  girls  have  been  in  to  have  me  read 
letters  they  have  just  had  from  the  director  of 
their  club,  who  is  in  the  country.  As  neither 
of  them  ever  received  a  letter  before  they  were 
much  delighted,  and  wanted  me  to  read  them. 

“Then  comes  another  woman  to  borrow  a 
dollar  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  her  Tommy, 
and  still  another  for  shoes  for  her  little  Annie, 
and  to  both  we  gave  what  they  asked. 

“There  are  four  ‘little  mothers’  in  the  yard 


this  minute,  rocking  babies  to  sleep,  amid  all 
the  noise  and  confusion  and  a  delegation  is 
watching  to  see  if  I  am  going  to  distribute 
flowers  this  afternoon.  They  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  there  are  none  to-day ;  but,  as  they 
have  had  them  several  times  this  week,  it  does 
not  matter  so  much.  ’  ’ 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  columns  of  our  Music  Department  are  open  to 
contributions  upon  any  subject  relating  to  music  and 
its  improvement  in  the  devotional  service  of  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meeting  and  the  church. 

congrkgatioxal  singing. 

The  following  article  from  the  Presbyterian 
Standard  coincides  with  our  views  on  the 
value  of  congregational  singing : 

The  grand  pipe  organ,  with  deafening  sounds, 
the  trained  choir  with  cultivated  voices,  the 
abandonment  of  old  familiar  hymns,  with  the 
adoption  of  operatic  music,  have  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  congregational  singing ;  often  the  most 
enjoyable  part  of  church  services.  Coronation, 
Duke  Street,  Arlington,  Retreat  and  Laban 
which  we  all  sang,  with  so  much  pleasure,  in 
former  days,  under  the  preaching  of  the  late 
Drs.  Lacy,  Atkinson,  Smith  and  Hoge,  have 
all  been  discarded,  except  now  and  then  you 
may  hear  one  of  them,  in  a  small  country 
church.  Fine  singing  draws  the  crowd ;  the 
church  is  behind  the  age  without  it,  cultured 
society  is  attracted.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  discordant  notes  of  congrega¬ 
tional  singing.  We  are  progressive,  we  are 
ambitious ;  indeed,  we  are  fashionable.  This  is 
the  prevailing  sentiment.  Should  such  a  con¬ 
dition  exist?  Is  it  scriptural?  Is  it  evangeli¬ 
cal?  Is  it  Presbyterian?  Shall  church  congre¬ 
gations  give  up  song  service  entirely?  We 
trust  not.  Discard  fashion,  progress,  ambition, 
a  desire  to  draw  crowds,  and  return  to  congre¬ 
gational  singing.  Better  far,  we  think,  have 
no  choir  and  no  organ,  than  deprive  the  people 
of  joining  in  song  worship.  G. 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  last  examinations  and  commencement 
exercises  of  Milwaukee- Downer  College  in  the 
grim  old  buildings  at  Juneau  avenue  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  street,  Milwaukee,  were  held  June  11- 
14.  A  new  home  has  been  prepared  for  this 
important  Christian  school  for  the  education  of 
young  women,  in  a  higher  and  more  beautiful 
location,  where  there  is  better  air  to  breathe,  a 
larger  campus  for  exercise  and  more  commodi¬ 
ous  buildings,  remote  from  the  noise  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  the  roar  and  rattle  of  wagons  and 
trains.  Here  the  daughters  of  Wisconsin  may 
pursue  their  studies  under  approved  teachers 
and  be  drilled  and  prepared  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  useful  life. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  of  Chicago 
addressed  the  students  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  this  college  in  Immanuel  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  Sunday  evening,  June  11. 
His  subject  was  drawn  from  the  miracle  of 
feeding  the  multitude,  being  a  parallel  between 
the  Christian  Church  of  to-day  and  its  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  multitude.  It  is  too  iate  for 
humanity  to  go  back  to  the  old  and  worn  out 
past.  It  is  for  the  Christian  Church  and,  espe¬ 
cially,  for  trained  and  cultured  women  to  give 
the  world  to  eat  and  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
that  remain  that  nothing  be  lost. 

On  Monday  occurred  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  seminary  class  and  the  commencement 
concert.  The  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  occurred  at  8  P.  M.  Tuesday,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  in  Plymouth  Church  that 
evening.  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards  of 
Philadelphia,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Madison,  gave  the  commence¬ 
ment  address  on  “The  Coronation  of  the 


Hot  Weather  Dyspepsia 


Thousands  SufTer  From  It  at  This  Season  of  the 
Tear. 

Hot  weather  dyspepsia  may  be  recognized  by 
the  following  symptoms :  Depression  of  spirits, 
heaviness  and  pain  in  the  stomach  after  meals, 
loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  no  desire  for  food, 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  especially  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  wind  in  stomach  and  bowels,  irritable  dis¬ 
position,  nervous  weakness,  weariness,  costive¬ 
ness,  headache,  palpitation,  heartburn.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  treat  such  troubles  with  ‘  ‘  tonics,  ’  ’ 
“blood  purifiers,’’  “cathartics,’’  “pills,’’  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  trouble  is  in  the  stomach.  It 
is  indigestion  or  dyspepsia  and  nothing  else. 

All  these  symptoms  rapidly  disappear  when 
the  stomach  is  relieved,  strengthened  and 
cleansed  by  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  They 
should  be  taken  after  meals  and  a  few  carried 
in  the  pocket  to  be  used  whenever  any  pain  or 
distress  is  felt  in  the  stomach.  They  are  pre¬ 
pared  only  for  stomach  troubles. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  indorsed  by 
such  physicians  as  Dr.  Harlandson,  Dr.  Jenni- 
son,  and  Dr.  Mayer,  because  they  contain  the 
natural  digestive  acids  and  fruit  essences 
which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  cause  the 
prompt  digestion  of  the  food  before  it  has  time 
to  ferment  and  sour,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
mischief. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  pleasant  to 
take  and  nnequaledfoi  invalids,  children  and 
every  person  afflicted  with  imperfect  digestion. 
It  is  safe  to  say  they  will  cure  any  form  of 
stomach  trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Nearly  all  druggists  sell  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  full  sized  packages  at  50  cents.  A  book 
on  stomach  troubles  and  thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials  sent  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Spirit.’’  Miss  Elsie  Cudahy  was  the  only 
graduate  of  the  college  course,  and  in  cap  and 
gown  she  presented  a  very  creditable  essay  on 
the  “Empress  Josephine.’’  President  Ella 
Sabin  presented  to  Miss  Cudahy  her  college 
diploma  and  to  Miss  Julia  M.  Kuesterman  a 
diploma  in  the  music  department,  and  gave 
certificates  to  the  nine  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  seminary  course.  During  the  exer¬ 
cises,  Miss  Katherine  M.  Clark  sang  two  solos 
and  there  were  several  songs  and  anthems  by 
the  college  choir.  The  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier 
D.  D.  of  Wausau  offered  prayer  and  pronounced 
the  benediction. 

On  Wednesday,  June  14,  occurred  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  college  buildings  on  the  fine 
campus  on  Glen  avenue,  midway  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Milwaukee  River,  and  about 
ten  minutes’  w'alk  from  each.  The  new  build¬ 
ings  are  spacious  gothic  structures  of  sand¬ 
stone  and  red  brick,  with  projecting  bays  and 
gables  facing  the  quadrangle.  The  class  and 
administration  building  in  Merrill  Hall  is 
named  for  William  P.  Merrill  Esq.  who  con¬ 
tributed  liberally  to  the  building.  Here  is  the 
assembly  room,  60  by  45  feet,  with  a  stage  15 
by  45  feet.  The  lecture  rooms  and  class  rooms 
are  spacious  and  well  arranged.  Holton  Hall 
is  another  spacious  edifice,  214  feet  long  and 
contains,  besides  rooms  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  the  general  dining-room,  32  by  69  feet, 
the  music  hall  and  the  gymnasium.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  heated  by  steam  and 
equipped  with  the  best  modem  sanitary  con¬ 
veniences.  About  |110,000  were  expended  in 
the  buildings  and  they  will  be  fitted  and  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  opening  of  the  college  here  in 
September.  In  the  dedication  exercises  held 
in  Holton  Hall,  the  Rev.  Jndson  Titsworth, 
Messrs.  H.  L.  Chapman,  W.  W.  Wight,  Presi- 
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dent  Sabin  and  President  Charles  Kendall 
Adams  LL.  D.  of  the  State  University,  took  part. 

This  college  is  a  union  of  the  old  Milwaukee 
Female  College,  founded  in  1851,  and  the 
Downer  College  at  Fox  Lake,  whose  faithful 
work  of  forty  years  has  left  its  impress  on  the 
past  and  the  present  generation.  The  union 
of  these  two  separate  schools  was  made  in  1895 
and  Miss  Ella  Sabin,  who  had  been  for  three 
years  the  President  of  Downer  College,  was 
elected  the  President  of  Milwaukee-Downer 
College,  which,  in  entering  its  new  quarters, 
promises  to  do  for  the  girls  and  young  women 
of  Wisconsin  what  Wellesley  and  other  similar 
institutions  are  doing  in  the  Eastern  States. 

_ T.  S.  J. 

Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— The  New  York  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  entered  upon  a  good  work 
under  the  diligent  and  wise  lead  of  its  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan  D.  D.  and  his 
helpers — Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  and  others. 
There  were  thirty-two  additions  during  the  past 
spring — one-half  of  the  number  on  confession  of 
their  faith,  and  the  weekly  offerings  show  a 
steady  increase  from  $16.05  in  December  last, 
to  184. 14  during  April.  In  all  respects  there 
is  a  marked  advance  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
negation,  and  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
forward.  August  1,  $1,000  will  bo  due — it 
being  the  semi-annual  interest — on  the  church 
debt.  This  church  is  well  placed  at  Seventh 
avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  eighth 
street,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  its  speedy  relief 
from  debt  and  from  every  obstacle  to  its  progress 
to  strength  and  influence.  The  many  friends  of 
Dr.  McMillan  throughout  the  Church  will  be 
glad  to  note  his  earnest  labors  here  in  New 
York,  and  hope  for  their  full  success. 

New  York  City. — Sabbath,  June  25,  was  an 
interesting  day  at  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church- -Ninety-sixth  street  and  Central  Park 
West.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie  D.  D.  and  his 
recently  appointed  assistant,  the  Rev.  Albert 
D.  Gantz  of  Princeton  Seminary.  Elders  and 
deacons  were  ordained  and  installed  and 
twenty  new  members  were  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  During  July  and 
August  the  Scotch  Church  will  unite  with  the 
Fourth  and  Park  churches  in  union  services. 
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Church  of  the  Covenant.  —During  the  sum¬ 
mer  this  congregation  unites  with  the  Brick 
Church  for  the  Sunday  morning  service.  The 
Sunday  -  school  is  superintended  by  Elder 
Charles  S.  McKay  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Cady.  The  pulpit  is  supplied  Sunday  evenings 
and  the  Thursday  evening  prayer  meetings  are 
led  by  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Bullard,  whose 
ministrations  as  supply  last  summer  were 
greatly  enjoyed.  An  extensive  fresh  air  work 
is  carried  on  under  the  able  suxiervision  of 
Miss  Anna  M.  Juppe.  Comfortable  new  chairs 
have  recently  been  put  in  the  prayer  meeting- 
rooms,  and  the  old  seats  given  to  a  needy  church 
at  Lake  George.  The  pastor  (the  Rev.  George 
S.  Webster)  will  spend  July  and  August  with 
his  family  in  their  “Coziecot”  on  Cape  Cod, 
except  for  a  week  or  more,  at  Northfield,  with 
the  pastors  of  New  York  F^sbytery. 

East  Aurora.  —  The  Presbyterian  Church 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  revival  during  the  spring 
months  which  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  shared,  through  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Two  of  the 
churches  were  without  pastors  at  the  time. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  D.D.  of  Buffalo  admin¬ 
istered  the  communion  and  received  twenty- 
eight  new  members  to  the  church.  May  7.  The 
Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  has  been  supplying  the 
church.  Correspondence  in  regard  to  evange¬ 
listic  work  next  fall  and  winter  will  reach 
him  here,  or  at  his  home  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Geneseo. — The  monthly  calendars  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church — of  which  Dr.  J.  E. 
Kittredge  is  pastor— are  filled  with  records  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  activity  of  a  large  and  well 
equipped  congregation.  The  total  beneficent 
offerings  of  the  year  closing  March  31,  were 
$1,923  83;  congregational  expenses  same  time, 
$4,888.41.  Of  members  twelve  were  received 
by  letter  and  forty- two  on  confession  of  their 
faith.  The  total  of  members  was  704 — count¬ 
ing  the  reserved  list,  791.  Of  baptisms,  the 
record  is,  adults  23,  infants  24.  Sunday-school 
scholars  641 ;  average  attendance  300.  Of 
church  members  who  have  died  during  the 
year  there  is  this  notable  list — which  includes 
the  pastor’s  wife:  Elder  Adoniram  J.  Abbott, 
78  years,  April  8,  1898;  Mrs.  Emma  McNair 
Kittredge,  57  years,  .Tune  21,  1898;  Robert  Me 
Caughey.  78  years,  July  18,  1898 ;  Mrs.  Jane 
M.  Clark,  73  years,  August  12,  1898;  Mrs. 
Catherine  W.  Black.  78  years,  December  16, 
1898;  Mrs.  Phaibe  W.  Whipple,  68  years,  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1899 ;  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Metcalf,  53  years, 
January  30,  1899;  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Fowler,  88 
years,  February  19,  1899.  The  number  of  mis¬ 
sionary  and  benevolent  organizations  is  large 
in  this  church,  including  youth  and  age.  The 
pastor  has  able  office-bearers  about  him,  and 
the  choir  is  in  good  form,  under  George  Newell 
Lovejoy,  Musical  Director. 

MONTANA, 

Presbytery  of  Great  Falls.  —  A  special 
meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Great  Falls  on  Friday  evening, 
June  23,  to  take  action  on  the  resignation  of 
the  stated  clerk,  the  Rev.  George  Edwards 
(who  leaves  this  Presbytery  to  take  charge  of 
the  Central  Church  at  Helena),  and  to  elect  his 
successor.  The  resignation  was  accepted  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Richardson,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  this  city  was  elected  by  ac¬ 
clamation  to  take  his  place.  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  George 
Edwards,  stated  clerk  of  the  Great  Falls 
Presbytery  for  many  years,  removes  from 
among  us,  one  of  its  most  efficient,  helpful  and 
honored  members. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Great  Falls  Presby¬ 
tery,  in  session  at  Great  Falls,  that  we  hereby 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Brother  Ed¬ 
wards  for  the  conscientious  and  painstaking 
labors  expended  upon  the  work  of  his  office, 
which,  though  arduous,  was  discharged  in  a 
manner  that  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Great  Falls 
desires  to  place  its  hearty  approval  upon  the 
labors  of  Brother  Edwards  as  pastor  within  its 
bounds,  realizing  that  few  men  have  been  as 
successful  in  laying  enduring  foundations  of 
churches  which  now  stand  as  a  memorial  to 
his  untiring  zeal  and  faithful  work. 

The  Presybtery  of  Great  Falls  ask  Almighty 
God  to  bless  our  brother  wherever  he  may  go, 
and  give  him  many  souls  as  the  reward  of  his 
toil. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery,  and  a 
copy  given  into  the  hands  of  Brother  Edwards. 

Albert  Pfaus, 

,  G.  K.  Gilchrist. 

^ . .  '  Committee. 


If  you  have  followed  these  notices  you  must 
have  seen  how  widespread  is  the  interest 


shown  in  the  timely  and  original  work 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR 


A  WORLD  OF  SIN 


BY  THE  REV. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  in  New  York 

Cloth,  $I.2y 

“  The  work  is  one  to  charm  and  satisfy. 

Dealer,  Cleveland. 

‘  'One  of  the  basic  books  of  true  Christian  thought 
of  to-day  and  of  all  times.” — Boston  Courier. 

“Sure  to  be  widely  read  and  have  influence.” 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

‘  ‘  I  have  read  it  with  the  keenest  interest  and 
have  been  greatly  helped  by  it.  I  hope  that 
it  may  have  the  largest  possible  circulation.” 
John  Balcom  Shaw, 

West  End  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y. 

“Just  the  book  we  need.” — Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter, 
Editor  of  The  Observer. 

Equally  '•'•vital,  suggestive  and 
helpful”  is  his  companion  volume 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR 


AN  AGE  OF  DOUBT 


Sixth  Edition,  Price,  $i.2y 

“  It  is  the  best  one  of  a  very  few  books  I  should 
venture  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  man  trou¬ 
bled  by  doubts.”  James  O.  Murray  D.D., 

Dean  of  Princeton  University, 

*'  Let  us  say  at  once  that  this  is  one  of  the  wisest, 
timeliest,  and  most  really  Christian  books  that  we 
have  met  with  for  many  a  day — a  book  as  fascinating 
as  a  novel,  and  far  more  enduring  in  its  influence.” 

—  The  Independent. 

“  He  has  given  us  a  fresh  and  instructive  work 
which  nobly  justifies  his  triple  distinction  as  a 
preacher,  a  theologian,  and  a  man  of  letters.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Fisher  of  Yale  University, 

In  The  Expositor,  New  York. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Portland. — The  Occident  of  June  21  gives 
an  interesting  history  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  now  happily  free  from  debt.  It  was 
organized  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Yantis.  The  first 
step  toward  this  result  was  taken  October  3, 
1853,  and  January  1  of  the  following  year  the 
church  was  formally  constituted  of  twelve 
members.  Dr.  Yantis  being  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  George  F.  Whitworth.  It  was  the  third 
church  organized  within  the  territory  of 
Oregon.  The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  had  existed 
but  two  years,  and  the  creation  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Pacific  was  contemporaneous,  or  nearly 
so.  We  are  told  that  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  organized 
September  19,  1846,  at  Clatsop  Plains,  by  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Thompson.  Dr.  Yantis  journeyed 
eighty  miles  on  horseback  twice  a  month  in 
carrying  on  his  work  as  supply  of  the  church 
at  California  and  the  newer  one  at  Portland, 
but  at  length  his  eyes  were  so  affected  that 
he  gave  up  the  latter  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Avery.  He  was  followed, 
June  17,  1860,  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Caffrey,  re¬ 
cently  from  Princeton.  He  labored  for  seven 
years,  during  which  a  serviceable  church  was 
erected,  the  value  of  property  owned  being 
$25  000.  July  31,  1868,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley 
D.D.  of  South  Salem,  N.  Y.,  was  called,  and 
installed  the  following  April— the  first  regular 
pastor  of  the  church.  The  old  church  was  sold 
for  $68,000  April,  1886,  and  a  new  site  pur- 
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chased.  November  21  of  the  same  year,  Dr. 
Lindsley  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  ^ing 
called  to  the  chair  of  Practical  Theology  in 
San  Francisco  Seminary,  January  26,  1888.  A 
unanimous  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev. 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  then  of  Oak  Park,  Chicago. 
March  5,  he  signified  his  acceptance,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  April  8,  1888,  and  a 
month  later  was  installed.  The  present  chapel 
and  then  the  fine  church  were  completed,  and 
the  General  Assembly  met  in  the  fine  new  edi¬ 
fice — the  first  time  on  the  Pacific  coast — in 
May,  1892.  The  building  of  a  gallery  on  three 
sides  of  the  church,  increasing  the  seating  to 
about  fifteen  hundred,  carried  the  value  of  the 
whole  plant  to  about  $200,000.  Dr.  Brown  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  his  present  secretaryship 
March  8,  1895.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Edgar  P.  Hill  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  who  preached 
his  first  sermon  September  1,  1895,  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  the  following  February.  A  great  day 
was  Sunday  morning,  January  22,  1899,  when 
the  matter  of  paying  off  the  entire  debt  of 
about  $45,000  was  presented  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and,  then  and  there,  quickly  raised,  with 
the  doxology  and  full  organ  at  the  close.  All 
things  being  thus  ready,  the  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  D.D.,  Secretary  of  Home  Missions, 
preached  the  dedication  sermon  on  Sunday, 
June  18.  This  church  has  always  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  missionary  spirit,  and  it  was 
never  so  strong  and  useful  a  body  as  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  blessed  with  a  line 
of  devoted  and  able  pastors. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Brooklyn.— The  Hanson  Place  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  became  pastor  nine 
years  ago  has  large  plans  for  the  future.  At 
the  June  annual  meeting  a  large  majority  of 
the  congregation  voted  to  begin  to  raise  $200,  - 
000  for  a  new  church  building,  $150,000  of 
which  shall  be  used  in  erecting  and  furnishing 
the  building  and  paying  the  mortgage  debt,  and 
$50,000  to  ^  the  beginning  of  an  endowment 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  used  in 
carrying  on  an  aggressive  evangelistic  work. 
The  new  edifice  will  not  only  be  ^apted  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  church,  but,  in  addition, 
there  is  to  be  a  large  auditorium  capable  of 
seating  four  thousand,  where  evangelistic 
meetings,  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Moody,  F.  B.  Meyer,  and  John  McNeil 
may  be  conducted,  which  shall  have  a  wide- 
spreading,  helpful  infiuence  throughout  the 
city.  The  aim  is  to  have  the  new  building 
ready  for  dedication  by  October,  1904,  which 
is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  church.  The  present  membership  of  this 
church  is  thirteen  hundred,  and  Dr.  Dixon  is 
said  to  have  long  cherished  the  scheme  of  en¬ 
largement  now  to  be  entered  upon.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises.  Is  the  present  site  the  best  that 
can  be  chosen?  It  is  hard  by  the  Lafayette 
avenue  and  other  churches,  and  the  danger 
always  is,  and  to  be  considered,  whether  the 
enlargement  will  over-church  that  part  of  the 
city.  Alas,  our  Protestant  forces  are  not 
always  wisely  distributed. 


INSTITUTION’S. 

A  ENl>OWMENT. 

A  well  known  man  of  wealth  is  at  present 
setting  the  world  an  example  of  the  joys  of 
being  one’s  own  executor.  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
indeed  not  the  first  rich  man  to  enjoy  this 
luxury ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  people  of  moderate 
means  who  have  been  pioneers  in  this  form  of 
pleasure.  Great  endowments  come  from  the 
rich ;  but  it  is  by  the  self-denial  of  those  who 
are  not  rich  that  the  working  expenses  of 
churches  and  charities  are  largely  met.  A 
plan  has  lately  been  elaborated,  however,  by 
which  people  of  this  class  may  have  that 
luxury  hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  the  wealthy 
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—that  of  endowing  a  great  institution.  Beloit 
College  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  like  many  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  has  been  passing  through  a  financial 
crisis  and  being,  like  many  western  colleges, 
but  slenderly  endowed,  the  crisis  has  been  all 
the  more  painful  and  perilous.  A  number  of 
the  alumni  now  propose  to  put  the  college  on 
a  firm  foundation,  by  appealing  not  to  one 
man  but  to  the  entire  body  of  alumni  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  endowment  by  means  of  yearly  pledges. 
They  have  formed  a  Living  Endowment  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  seat  is  Chicago,  and  every 
alumnus  is  requested  to  make  an  annual  pledge 
(subject  to  withdrawal  on  certain  conditions) 
of  some  amount,  however  small.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Association  is  Mr.  John  V.  Norcross, 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 

CORNELL,  UNIVERSITY. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  on 
June  18  by  the  Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald 
D.D.  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  His  theme 
was  the  Responsibility  of  the  Student  toward 
God’s  Question,  “Whom  Shall  I  Send,  and 
Who  will  go  for  Us?’’  The  world  needs  the 
educated  men  and  women,  God  calls  for  them, 
not  to  theorize  and  dream,  but  to  act.  In  the 
address  to  the  graduating  class.  Dr.  Donald 
alluded  to  Cornell  as  a  “non-ecclesiastical, 
nou-theological,  but  profoundly  religious  in¬ 
stitution. ’’  Tuesday,  Class  Day,  gained  an 
unusual  interest  through  the  presence  of 
Governor  Roosevelt.  He  spoke  emphatically 
of  the  duty  of  college  men  to  remember  that 
they  are  Americans  first  and  college  men  sec¬ 
ond,  not  to  think  of  their  education  as  some¬ 
thing  which  shuts  them  up  to  a  select  class, 
but  something  which  joins  them  with  a  new 
power  to  every  class.  Commencement  exercises 
on  Thursday  morning  were  in  Armory  Hall, 
where  330  seniors  received  their  diplomas. 
The  week  was  filled  with  the  usual  round  of 
concerts,  lectures  and  alumni  re-unions.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  California.  It  is 
still  uncertain  whether  he  will  accept,  as  he 
dislikes  to  give  up  the  personal  contact  with 
students  which  the  class-room  affords.  Cornell 
is  in  fear,  however,  that  she  is  to  lose  one  of 
her  best  loved  professors. 

OBEULIN  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  many  commencement  guests  at  Oberlin 
this  year  heard  the  good  news  that  the  college 
had  received  two  gifts  from  unknown  bene¬ 
factors  of  $50,000  each,  in  addition  to  $50,000 
for  a  new  chemical  laboratory,  previously  an¬ 
nounced.  On  Tuesday,  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows 
was  formally  inaugurated  president  of  the 
college,  and  spoke  on  “Ideals  of  Christian 
Education:  the  Argument  for  the  Christian 
College.  ’  ’  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  of 
Columbia  University  made  the  commencement 
address  on  the  ‘  ‘  Survival  of  Civil  Liberty,  ’  ’ 
a  strong  statement  of  reasons  for  faith  in  the 
republic.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble  of  Chicago  and 
Denton  J.  Linder  of  St.  Louis  was  made 
Doctor  of  Literature.  Eighty-eight  were  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  College  Department,  six  from 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  seven  from  the 
Normal  course  in  Physical  Training.  Dr. 
George  S.  Burroughs,  President  of  Wabash 
College  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  and  Dr. 
Walter  Dennison,  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  become  associate  professor  of  Latin, 
in  charge  of  the  department  in  the  college. 
The  commencement  exercises  closed  with  a 
beautiful  rendering  of  Saint- Saens  “Samson 
and  Delilah,  ’’  by  the  Musical  Union  of  Oberlin 
with  Mary  Louise  Clary,  E.  C.  Towne  and 
Carl  E.  Dufft,  all  of  New  York  City,  as  soloists. 

Another  institution  to  secure  a  president  is 
Newton  Theological  Seminary  which  has  elected 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  E.  Wood  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Boston, 
to  the  vacant  position.  Dr.  Wood  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  having  been  bom  just  fifty  years 
ago.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
He  has  been  pastor  of  the  Central  and  the 
Memorial  Baptist  churches  of  Chicago  (organ¬ 
izing  the  latter),  and  of  the  Stony  Place 
Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  besides  holding  for 
six  years  the  principalship  of  Wayland  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  prepared  for 
college.  He  has  been  in  his  Boston  pastorate 
just  five  years,  and  will  at  once  resign  it  and 
go  to  Newton. 

At  the  commencement  of  Lafayette  College 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  was  given  to  Prof. 
Thomas  C.  March  A.  M.  for  work  in  pedagogy. 
His  brother,  John  L.  March,  of  the  class  of 
1893,  was  awarded  the  H.  W.  ! Gilbert  prize, 
a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  forty  dollars,  for 
studies  in  Old  English.  This  is  given  now  for 
the  first  time  and  is  to  be  awarded  only  at 
intervals.  Any  alumnus  may  compete  for  it. 
Six  sons  of  Prof.  F.  A.  March  Sr.  have  in  suc¬ 
cession  received  their  “A.M. ’’  degree  at  Lafay¬ 
ette,  a  record  approached  only  by  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Chalfant  D.D.  of  Pittsburgh, 
whose  five  sons  have  all  taken  their  master’s 
degree  here  likewise. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  received 
the  gift  of  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Brinton’s  entire 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  aboriginal  languages  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  collection  represents  the  work 
of  twenty-five  years  and  consists  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  books  and  two  hundred  bound  volumes  of 
indexed  pamphlets,  many  of  which  are  the  only 
copies  in  existence.  Professor  Brinton  is  the 
author  of  several  important  works,  among  them 
one  of  great  value  on  Primitive  Religions. 
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We  oflfer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
We,  the  undersiKned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  In  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carryout 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 
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The  United  States  Hotei,,  The  sociai.  Centre  ok  Saratoga  Springs,  to  roof. 

The  Cottage  Wing  facing  the  beautiful  court  offers  all  the  seclusion  and  comforts, 
including  baths  and  steam  heat,  of  private  houses.  Illustrated  Literature  on  application. 
Luxurious  AcconiHiodatlons  en  Suite  or  Comfortable  Single  Rooms  with  or  without  Baths. 

GAGE  &  PERRY,  Prop’s,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Na-rjj  241  Lenox  Avenue, 

LW  lUlK  Cor.  122d  street. 

Collegiate  Institute 

MISS  MARY  SCIiOONNAKRK’SfSCHOOL  FOR  OIRL.S 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Y'a.ssar,  Wells,  W'ellesley 


241  Lenox  Avenue, 
Cor.  123d  Street. 


OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE, 

34  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  14  buildings  thoroughly 
equipped  with  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and 
separate  gymnasia  for  young  men  and  young  women. 
Students  are  offered  unusual  advantages  in  the  College, 
the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Academy,  the  Conser- 


YORK-ALKANY.  Albany  Female  Academy 
-1-^  A  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435 a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucv  A.  Ply.mpton,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

**\ddre88 

Mr8.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Ml88es  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


for  Momen,  Drawing  and  Paintii^.  Eighty  instruc¬ 
tors.  67th  year  begins  Sept.  19.  For  all  Information 
address  the  treasurer, 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlin,  0. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  fc^r  c?rls. 

Thirty-fourth  year  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certlflcate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  'peelal  Courses  in  Art.  L'terature, 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 


HOTELS 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL 

WESTERN  Accommodates  600.  Opens  June  29. 

_  rr-oiait  I  Special  low  rates  for  July  and  September. 
CAl  SKILL  Only  hotel  on  mountain  top  wltn  direct 
urvi  lai-r  A  iKi  c  railroad  access.  Through  parlor  car  to 
itIUUIN  1  AlfNS  hotel  grounds.  Elevation,  2  500  feet.  Four 
hours  from  New  York.  New  golf  links, 
new  steam-heated  swimming  pool.  New  York  office.  Decker 
building,  33  Union  Square  (room  75). 

S.  J.  CORNELL,  Manager. 


JfEH'  .TEHSEY 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  School  for  Boi/» — Prepares  for  College  or  Business — .4  Christian 
Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852.  is  beautifully  situate  1,  with 
laige  grounds,  gvmnaslum,  steam  heating,  and  every  sur¬ 
rounding  reflned,  h  -althfnl  and  happy.  Our  liovs  unUormly  do 
well.  PHIKBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Bellevlew  Avenue. 


New  Jersey,  Blalrstown. 

DLAIR  PRESBYTERIU  ACADEMY 

^  52d  year.  Co  educational.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Mnslc, 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  >ew  Buildings.  lairge  endowment  Justl- 
fles  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  t2o0.  John  0.  Sharpe,  Prln. 


Montclair  Military  Academy 

Montclair^  N.  J. 

Especially  cordial  relations  with  Princeton 
JOHN  G.  MA  CVICA  A’,  -  -  -  -  Head  Master 


TXT'V'  TT  ATT  HKII7GKTON 
-I-  V  I  jn.  yiliw  JKKSEY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  ulrls. 
Certlflcate  admits  to  Smith  F.stahllshed  1881. 

Mits.  J.  ALLEN  Maxwell,  Principal. 


FIRTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  beach  and  electric  cars.  Large  rooms,  excellent  table- 
Twelfth  season.  $8.06  to  $12.00.  THE  5IISSES  JONES. 


Jlf.4  SSA  Cll  rSSETS 


.  at  —1  m  The  leading  musical  in* 

-  stiiuiion  of  America. 

LONSERVATOIAr  Founded  1853.  Unsur- 
OF  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music^  and  elocution. 

George  IV.  Chadwick^  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  lime.  For  prospectus  adurcss 
F&AMS  W.  HALE.  General  Kanager,  Boston,  Uasa. 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 
_ Miss  Charlottb  VV.  Porter,  Principal. 


A'.Eir  HAMPSHIllE 


A  VERY  GRACIOUS. 
COURTESY 

IT  WOULD  BE  ESTEEMED  BY,iTHE 

PLANTERS  OF  CEYLON 

If  you  would  send  thirty-two 
cents  to  THe  CEYLON 
PLANTERS’  TEA  COnPANV. 
20  East  21st  Street,  New  York, 
for  a  trial  packet  of  their  inimit¬ 
able  Bhud  Tea,  guaranteed  -  to 
brew  sixty-two  cups;  carriage 
will  be  prepaid. 


THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

The  117th  year  begins  Sept.  1899.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  Important  buildings 
added  since  1886.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplement 
address,  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  road  inaugurated  its  celebrated  Pioneer  Lim¬ 
ited  passenger  train  service  between  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  This  service  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  railway  world  in  the  line  of  passenger 
accommodations.  At  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  that  progressive  company  furnished  the  travel¬ 
ing  public,  in  its  Pioneer  Limited  train,  comforts  and 
facilities  the  best  ever  produced.  This  train  has  been 
described  many  times  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
but  should  be  seen  and  examined  to  be  appreciated.  In 
beauty  of  finish,  richness  and  elegance  of  furnishing 
nothing  equal  to  it  has  ever  been  attempted  by  any  other 
road.  The  car  builders  were  nearly  a  year  in  complet¬ 
ing  the  Pioneer  Limited  trains  (there  are  two— one 
leaving  Chicago  for  the  West  and  the  other  leaving  the 
Twin  Cities  for  the  East  every  evening  in  the  year)  and 
they  stand  to-day  a  monument  to  the  builder’s  art.  No 
regular  passenger  train  service  in  America  is  as  well 
known  as  the  Pioneer  Limited.  From  the  standpoint  of 
passenger  traffic,  the  past  twelve  months  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  St.  Paul  road, 
made  so  very  largely  by  thp  Pioneer  Limited.  The  pat¬ 
ronage  of  this  service  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  public  appreciates  a  good  thing. 
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“AMERICA’S 

GREATEST 

RAILROAD” 


I  SUMflER  I 

I  IN  I 

1  COLORADO  I 

t  i 

S  Extremely  low  rates  June  ^ 

A  25  to  July  11,  to  Denver,  ^ 

®  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  # 

2  and  Gleuwood  Springs  ^ 

1  The  Colorado  Special  I 

One  night  to  Denver  W 

A  Leaves  Chicago  ten  a.  m.  ffl 

$  every  day.  Arrives  Denver  V 

^  2.55  p.  m.  next  day  and  Col-  ^ 

A  orado  Springs  same  evening  w 

2  Tlie  Pacific  Express  leaves  ^ 

A  Chicago  daily  10.30  p.  m.  ^ 

Z  For  particulars  apply  to  ^ 

A  your  nearest  ticket  agent  ® 

S  or  address  ® 

I  Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry.  | 

M,  Principal  Agencies;  u 

f  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  O 

^  461  Broadway  368  Washington  St.  193  Clark  St.  { 

fti  Ve 

^■e‘>r€ccc€cee€eec:cce€ct=€:<i€6€€€*- 


is  the  title  conferred  hy  the  press  of  two  con¬ 
tinents  upon  the  New  York  Central. 

This  is  partly  for  the  reason  that  for  the  num- 
lier,  speed,  comfort  and  luxury  of  its  through 
trains  the  New  York  Central  is  without  un  equal 
on  this  Continent. 


For  a  copy  of  the  “  luxury  of  Modern  Railway  Travel  ” 
send  one  2-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIDM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  H.  Y. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a.- 
first-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and* 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms.  Massage,  etc- 
Croquet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 
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CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

$12,000,000, 


In  l^ccognifion  ofSencfits  Received  from 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Viee-Preti. 

James  S.  Clark,  S^'omd  Vice-Pre*. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Lons  G.  Hampton,  AmtigtatU  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Samuel  Sloan,  Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

D.  Willis  James,  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 

John  A.  Stewart,  Frank  Lyman, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades,  Georoe  F.  Vietor, 

Anson  Phelps  Stores,  W'm.  W’'ALDORr  Astor, 
John  Crosby  Brown,  James  Stillman, 

Edward  Cooper,  John  Claflin, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting,  John  J.  Phelps, 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Marshall  Field, 

Wm.  Rockefeller,  John  S.  Kennedy, 

Alexander  E.  Orr,  D.  O.  Mills, 

William  H.  Maoy,  Jr.,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


FO/?BODr.BM/ArAui;N£/fV£S 

-Tod//  w/jo  wr//e  its  men/ton^ 
/ng  //tts paper,  me  sent/  a  doo/r conSa/n/ng  per- 
enPorsenten/s  of £MP£Sfoes.  fMPeess, 
Pp/ftc£S,CAeD/f/Ai5,  Archb/shops,  anP  other  Ptstfrt' 

Map/aa//  St  Co.,  52  IV£sr/5^FSr.  AfPivyopjf. 

roe  SAiFATAii  oeaeo/STs  £it£RYmp£fi£.  Avo/DsuBsr/rpres.  B£mAe£0£/M/rAT/0Af5. 
PAfi/s-^/BouterdrPHdussmann.  LOPDOB-SJMort/merSf.  ffontredf87Sr.JamesSt. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  income  with  the  ieast  possibie  expense  uiitii  it  can 
be  soid. 

Fifteen  Years’  F>xperlence  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
elTecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  pn>perty,  write  us. 

MONPV  I  flANFn  St  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
int/iiLi  LunisLU  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  *  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

200  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Bought  nnd  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALiIi  ST..  N.  T. 
tabllahed  1887.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Kxchsnga 


^reae^cK  a.  Booin 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

REA.Iv  ESTATE 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travel¬ 
lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


DO  you  WANT 

If  80.  write  KlUELm  INVESTXKNT  CO.,  T 


write 


MATTHEW  HENRY’S 
COMMENTARIES 


J  Church  Decoration 

0  If  you  are  thinking  of  decorating  your 

^  Church  and  wish  to  employ  local  work- 

•r  men,  procure  first  from  us  a  suitable 

^  color  scheme  and  the  proper  materials. 

^  The  cost  is  but  little. 

1  Appropriate  Stained  Glass  Windows 

^  are  not  necessarily  costly.  Beautiful  and 

2  churchly  windows,  moderate  in  price,  can 

■J  be  imported  from  our  London  house,  or 

J  made  in  our  own  shops  here. 

I  Altars  or  Tables,  Pulpits 
i  and  Pews  or  Chairs 

•J  are  required  by  every  Church.  We  man- 

i  ufacture  from  our  own  designs.  We  can 

T  suit  you  whether  your  appropriation  be 

A  large  or  small. 

A  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH 

A  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 

I  The  Cox  Sons  &  Buckley  Co. 

^  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BOUND  IN 
CLOTH 


iniTATlON 

ROXBURGH 

STYLE 


Five  Large  Volumes 


Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  aaya:  “Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  adapted 
to  every  class  of  readers,  this  Commentary  may  be  said  to  combine  more 
excellence  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  was  everl  written  In  any 
language.’’ 


^  $ 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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